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Meteorolog‘ca/ Observer 


You choose as a Graduate Specialist 


Choose valuable schooling before enlistment. Only high 
school graduates are eligible. If you pass the 
qualifications exams, this special Army educational 
program lets you choose the schooling you want. And your 
choice is guaranteed before you enlist. (In many fields, 
Army technical schooling ranks with the world’s finest!) 


Choose from 107 courses. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose schooling 
from 107 up-to-the-minute classroom courses. 
Meteorology, Auto Mechanics, Electronics, Radar & TV, 
Missiles, Communications—many more. Here's a 
chance to get training and experience that pays off 

for the rest of your life. 


Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed 
description of any Graduate Specialist course. 


GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


US ARMY 
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THE REST IS UP TO ¥Oei! 


Being able to drive the family car is certainly a lot 
of fun. But more than that, it’s a tribute to your 
safe driving ability and mature judgment. This 
“Seal of Approval” means that your parents and 
the officials who issued your license are entrusting 
you with the safety of others in your car... 
and that of everyone on the road as well. 
You’re getting plenty of help to make driving 
safe. Automotive designers have made today’s 
cars the safest ever built. Excellent visibility, 
improved brakes, easier steering, stronger tires 


GENERAL MOTORS 


and better lighting are among their contributions. 
And let’s not forget the traffic experts who help 
build safety into driving. They give us express- 
ways, underpasses, divided highways, clearly 
marked directions and warnings. But these auto- 
motive and traffic experts need help from you in 
return . . . and it’s easy for you to give. Just 
practice courtesy, alertness, caution, respect for 
the rights of others. This makes driving safer, 
more fun, and means that you will enjoy the 
opportunity and privilege of driving more often. 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 
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A boy’s 
best friend... 


FTER Mom, Dad and dog, what better 
friend than your Wilson Indestructo 
basketball? Sure-fire helper to the first 
string squad. A great control ball...drib- 
bling, passing or off the board. Tough? 
Wilson Indestructo basketballs on your 
driveway, on the playground, or on the 
school floor are tops for playability and 


tops for durability. The complete line of 
Wilson equipment is available in all price 
ranges at sporting goods dealers every- 
where. 


ae Wilbon 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO—(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 
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What does your 
handwriting 
tell about you ? 


Ft 


SELF -CONFIDENT— Bold writing 
and thickly crossed“ t’s” indicate self- 
assurance and will power. Match your 
personality with Esterbrook*s fine 
stub (#2442). Yours among Ester- 
brook’s 32 personalized points. 


METICULOUS —Finely drawn, very 
even writing tells the world that 
you’ve an orderly mind. Perhaps 
you’re in need of one of Esterbrook’s 
specialized business points? Book- 
heeping (#1550) is illustrated above. 
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WITTY—Your humor shows if your 
“t” crosses and ‘“d’s” are sprightly 
and playful. You’re a hostess’s hap- 
piest asset. A general writing point 
(#2668) for you! Esterbrook pens 
make valued gifts, only $2.95 to$5.75. 


wt Sludeut 


ENTHUSIASM—You pitch into 
your work with an alive, alert interest 
if you write large and wide. You'll 
enjoy the student point (#1551). If an 
Esterbrook point is ever damaged 
— it’s instantly replaceable for 60¢. 


A custom-made pen for $2.95! The famous Classic 


Fountain Pen, with your point choice. Precision-made, 
it starts writing instantly —ink flows smoothly, evenly. 


The Classic 
Fountain Pen 


Makers of fountain pens, ball point pens, desk sets and precision points. 
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Only Esterbrook lets you choose 
- among 32 replaceable points 


Hdde. 


Available in Canada at slightly higher prices. 





NOISE TEST IN PROGRESS. A little noise is always with us. 
However, too much noise can be a great annoyance to anyone 
who uses a telephone. 


These people are taking part in a noise evaluation experi- 
ment. Each is listening to a voice speaking over a telephone. In 
every message, the volume of the voice and the amount of back- 
ground noise is changed; and the people taking the test are asked 
to grade each message from “excellent” to “unsatisfactory.” 


The results will be studied by Bell System scientists to de- 
termine an acceptable level of noise and establish a standard of 
measurement by which noise in telephone systems everywhere 
can be judged. This test is one of a never-ending series of experi- 
ments whose goal is to provide you and your family with the best 
telephone service at the lowest possible cost. 


@ BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Show of the Week: Last season, the pro- 
gram which won the most awards and 
got the finest critical reviews was An 
Evening with Fred Astaire. This week 
there'll be Another Evening with Fred 
Astaire, Wednesday, Nov. 4, on NBC- 
TV. Astaire has wisely surrounded him- 
self again with Barrie Chase, Jonah 
Jones, and the David Rose Orchestra. 


> Another show this Wednesday is “Big 


Doc’s Girl,” on CBS-TV’s U. S. Steel . 


Hour. Margaret O’Brien, who has grown 
from a child star into a lovely young 
lady, is in the cast. 


> The Big Party (CBS-TV), on Thurs- 


+ day, Nov. 5, will be presided over 7 


Irene Dunne. Her chief guests: Jac 
Carter, Pearl Bailey, and Les Charlivels. 


> On Friday, Nov. 6, NBC-TV will pre- 
sent another fine Bell Telephone Hour 
with leading stars of pop music, musi- 
cal comedy, and modern dancing. 


> On Saturday, Nov. 7, NBC-TV’s cam- 
eras are focused on the Ryder Cup com- 
petition between the top professional 
golfers of the U. S. and England, The 
first of three hour-long Jack Benny spe- 
cials is on CBS-TV. Jack will be assisted 
by Danny Thomas and the McGuire 
Sisters. 

> Lots doing on Sunday, Nov. 8. First, 
the opening production in the NBC 
Opera Company’s season: Fidelio, Bee- 
thoven’s only opera, and it is lovely. 
Leading singers are Irene Jordan (Leo- 
nora), John Alexander (Florestan), Lee 
Cass (Don Pizzaro), and Judith Raskin 
(Marcelline). Sunday Showcase (NBC- 
TV) will be a science-fiction story called 
“Android,” a man made from chemicals. 


> The DuPont Show of the Month will 
be seen this Monday, Nov. 9, over CBS- 
TV. It’s called “I, Don Quixote,” and 
stars Lee J. Cobb in the dual role of 
Spanish author Miguel de Cervantes 
and Don Quixote, Cervantes’ famous 
creation. 


> The big news on Tuesday, Nov. 10, 
is Ford Startime, NBC-TV, marking the 
TV debut of the great English actor, 
Sir Alec Guinness. He'll be starring in 
an original play called “The Wicked 
Scheme of Jebal Deeks,” a comedy 
about a meek bank clerk who schemes 
to rob the bank—and it works so well 
they make him the president! 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel of these fine shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 





School Driving Classes 


Dear Editor: 

I certainly agree with Connie Mi- 
chaelis that driver training courses in 
the school are important [see Letters, 
Sept. 23 issue]. True, they create bet- 
ter, safer drivers. 

But I most emphatically think these 
courses should nor be taken during 
the regular school day. Everything has 
its place, and the place of a driving 
course should not be in cluttering up 
the curriculum of a high school. 

Driver training courses have no busi- 
ness being taught during the school 
day when the most important matter 
is to develop the minds of the students. 

Carol Barta 
Duchesne Academy 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Dear Editor: 

Driver education courses are impor- 
tant. I agree that one who has had the 
course is not as apt to cause an acci- 
dent as one who hasn’t taken the course. 
But I do not believe these courses are 
important enough to be taught as ac- 
credited subjects in our schools. 

Time can be found to take these 
courses on Saturday, or any other avail- 
able time, rather than during school 
hours. 

Entering college or getting a good 
job is difficult unless you have the 
proper education. Therefore, we should 
choose courses that will stimulate our 
intellect and further our knowledge. 

Margaret Slaughter 
Duchesne Academy 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Negotiations with Nikita 


Dear Editor: 

If the Soviets are progressing as well 
as Mr. Nikita Khrushchev and some 
visitors to the U.S.S.R. say, then isn’t 
this the proper time to do some nego- 
tiating on their debts to us? 

There is the $11,260,343,000 lend- 
lease debt for goods we sent the Soviets 
to help them win their war against 
the Nazis. 


iss 


Letters 


There are Soviet promissory notes of 
1932 and 1934 given to dispossessed 
owners of Soviet mines. There are also 
the debts former Russian ambassador 
Litvinov promised would be paid. The 
Soviets also refuse to pay foreign au- 
thors royalties rightfully due them. 

Mr. Khrushchev wants us to think 
of his government as honest and re- 
liable, but the record says otherwise. 

Dave Barenberg 
Elston H.S. 
Michigan City, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 

I find Helen Stores’ letter concern- 
ing Mr. Khrushchev’s visit rather dis- 
turbing [see Letters, Oct. 7 issue}. 

Khrushchev did not come to the 
United States to be converted to capi- 
talism. He came to gain firsthand im- 
pressions of the American way of life 
—even as I, a foreign student, did. 

I found Miss Stores’ talk of open- 
mindedness a trifle ironic. If a solution 
[to the cold war] is to be found there 
must be mutual trust, not skepticism 
like hers. 

Alan F, Cleland 
Central H.S. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


No Jeans for Boys? 


Dear Editor: 

I heartily agree with Gwen Miller 
[see Letters, Sept. 23 issue] that schools 
should have dress codes. Boys should 
be made to wear shirts—tails inside— 
and ordinary pants—definitely no jeans. 
Girls should not wear pin curls or even 
clips during school hours. 

The idea of uniforms for girls elim- 
inates the “What shall I wear this 
morning?” problem. Going to a girls’ 
school, I for one can say I am really 
glad we have uniforms. 

Annette Maus 
Duchesne Academy 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Dear Editor: 

Most teen-agers today don’t or won't 
face up to the fact that their appear- 
ance has a great deal to do with their 
conduct. It seems to me you can have 
little respect for someone who constant- 
ly looks as if she pulled her clothes 
out of a grab bag. And once your re 
spect disappears, chaos can break 
loose! 

There is also a matter of personal 
pride involved. Each of us has an 
inner desire to win the admiration of 
our friends. It gives us confidence, and 
this confidence is something completely 
lacking in our generation. We are fast 
becoming a generation of insecure 
babies. 

If we are going to lead the nation 
in a few years, it’s up to us to become 
active and confident American citizens. 
It won't come overnight when we reach 
the age of 21. 

Consequently, I think it would be an 
excellent idea for all schools to adopt 
a dress code. If teen-agers learn to re- 
spect themselves, they'll soon learn to 
respect others. 

Nancy Ann Barta 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Dear Editor: 

It is a matter of decency for the 
student who wants to be recognized 
and observed as a well-dressed, clean 
person to wear the proper clothes to 
school. A minority of the student body 
dresses sloppily and wears all types 
of jazzy clothes when attending school. 

These students are not really beat- 
niks. They are just afraid to dress 
properly, afraid their cool friends will 
classify them as square. 

Schools should have discussions and 
lectures on what is and isn’t the right 
type of dress. 

Richard Dethuin 
Westfield H. S. 
Westfield, N. J. 











Ideas to Live By 














The best teacher is not life—but the crystallized and distilled experience 
of the most sensitive, reflective, and observant of our human beings, and 
this experience you will find preserved in our great books and nowhere else. 


—NATHAN M. Pusey 

















YES! 


1. Man has always had a compelling 
urge to explore the unknown. 











“The human race has begun its 
greatest, most daring adventure in 
reconnoitering the frontiers of space,” 
President Eisenhower said after the 
first sputnik was launched. 

Can anyone seriously suggest we 
ignore. the most exciting scientific 
achievement in centuries—the opening 
of the space age? Is it even possible 
to suppose that we should somehow 
force our scientists to turn their backs 
on prospects of space research? 

As long as man has existed, the won- 
ders of space have intrigued him. Now, 
at last, the exploration of space is no 
longer a dream, 

Furthermore, the reality of today’s 
achievements is the product of cen- 
turies of painstaking research—involv- 
ing thousands of hard-working phys- 
icists, chemists, astronomers, and engi- - 
neers—not just dreamers! 

We cannot stop our space research. 


Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor 


The Space Race... Is It 


A pro and con discussion: Is the effort and money being poured into 





1. Peace on earth—not racing into 
space—is the most vital need of our 
times. 











Space research has turned into a 
frantic race between the United States 
and Russia to see who “can get there 
first with the most.” What began as 
scientific exploration has since become 
a week-to-week contest between two 
“superpowers.” This competition could 
end in disaster. 

Worst of all, the space race is in 
the hands of the military powers of 
both countries. And history has shown 
that military races build up internation- 
al tensions that frequently explode in 
war. 

World leadership, moreover, does 
not rise and fall with each missile 
launching. Let’s not confuse real leader- 
ship with the desire of some people in 
the U.S. to keep up with the Joneses—in 
the present case, keeping up with 
sputnik-hurling Russia. 

Why do we have to keep up with the 





Necessity, not only curiosity, compels 
us to solve the mysteries of space. 


2. The U.S. can’t afford to neglect 
space research while Russia probes on. 


“The potentialities for good or evil 
that will arise from the exploration of 
outer space are enormous,” says the 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Our enemies, for example, could gear 
their space research to devise means 
for our destruction. Thus we must 
maintain an intensive space program 
of our own. 

Only a few weeks ago, a U.S. B-47 
bomber fired a test space missile de- 
signed to destroy a satellite traveling 
at 18,000 miles per hour. Why did we 
develop such. a missile? The answer is 
obvious. 

Millions of Americans sleep easier 
each night because our space scientists 
are so alert! 

Should Russia gain overwhelming 
superiority in space technology, U.S. 
security would be in grave danger. 
Thus we have no choice. Only if the 
world’s two “superpowers” reach some 


kind of balance in space achievements 
can peace be assured. 

There is another consideration out- 
side the realm of choice: a successful 
space program has become the symbol 
of world leadership. Man’s first efforts 
to explore space have seized the imag- 
ination of people all over the world— 
more so than any other historical event 
since the discovery of the New World 
in 1492. And the nation with the best 
space program will command the re- 
spect of the rest of the world for decades 
to come, 

“We cannot run second very long 
and still talk realistically about world 
leadership,” says the director of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, Dr. T. Keith Glennan. 

Both as a matter of strategic neces- 
sity and national prestige it is essential 
that our space program move ahead! 


3. The U.S. is spearheading efforts 
to assure that knowledge of space shall 
be harnessed for peaceful purposes. 

The United States Government is 
well aware of the devastating military 
possibilities to which knowledge of outer 


orth the Price? 


exploration by the United States worthwhile? 


Russian space effort anyway? Surely 
we don’t need better missiles or new 
space stations from which to destroy 
one another? The weapons we have 
now can do the job well enough! 

And if it’s a matter of prestige, then 
the U.S. has already “had it.” Russia 
not only got its sputnik up frst—but 
experts in many countries concede that 
Russia is at least two or three years 
ahead of this country! 

Yet the people in other countries 
aren't rushing to become Communists 
—or to disassociate themselves from 
the U.S. Russia’s sputniks have not 
fogged the world’s view of communism 
or Soviet tyranny. 

Let’s be honest and admit that space 
research is just adding more fuel to 
the tinderbox of international relations. 
The sooner we stop pouring on more 
fuel, the better off we'll be. 


2. The money for space projects 
could be put to better use. 

True, it is natural for man to want 
to explore the unknown. But the United 
States cannot indulge in the luxury of 


satisfying this urge when there are so 
many millions here on Earth starving 
and living in wretched conditions. 

Our technical assistance program and 
foreign aid programs have been a mar- 
velous boost to the underdeveloped 
countries. But a vast expansion of these 
programs is needed. The money we are 
“shooting off” into space could be used 
for more extensive aid programs on 
Earth. Sending one man to the moon, 
for example, will cost around $2,000,- 
000,000! Think of the foreign aid that 
would buy! 


3. Mankind can best be served here 
and now—not in promises of future 
“miracles” from space. 


The Navy reported not so long ago 
that it spent $2,000,000 developing a 
rocket fuel for a particular space pro- 
ject. Then the project was dropped. 
The fuel was declared obsolete even 
before it was created! What happened 
to the $2,000,000? Down the drain it 
went! 

How many children would that $2,- 
000,000 have fed? How many ill and 
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space can be put. Thus we are leading 
a campaign for the international con- 
trol of space activity. 

At the suggestion of the U.S., the 
United Nations has organized a commit- 
tee for the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 

Furthermore, the U.S. Congress has 
recommended that the following steps 
toward establishing international space 
regulation be taken: 

(1) Begin now with the develop- 
ment of a rudimentary space law. 

(2) Attempt agreement on princi 
ples and methods of settling space dis 
putes between nations. 

(3) Concentrate on agreements per- 
taining to the scientific and commercial 
uses of space. 

Through such steps as these, the 
U.S. is taking the lead in efforts to as- 
sure that space exploration will develop 
in a spirit of peaceful and friendly com- 
petition. After taking such far-looking 
and significant steps, we cannot now 
just “pull out” and leave the field to a 
nation whose record for peaceful pur 
suits is, to put it mildly, not very re 
liable. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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dying people would that $2,000,000 
have helped? 

In Africa, Asia, Latin America, and 
the Near and Middle East, hundreds 


(Continued on page 23) 
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“Wonder What the Other Side Is Like?’’ 





sheet at 
Bill Mauldin in St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


“Worst Uprising We've Had in Years!’ 


“Soft jobs” are creating hard problems for 
U.S. industry and labor. 


N a certain dock in New York Harbor, 

four longshoremen each draw a full 
day's pay for taking turns at pressing a 
button that controls a conveyor belt. 
A single worker would find this assign- 
ment a pretty soft job. How, then, do 
four men happen to hold it? 

Here’s the reason: Before the con- 
veyor belt was installed, extra workers 
were needed to help unload baggage b 
hand. The extra men are still on the iob 
because their union contract—signed by 


What's behind the controversy? 


shippers—guarantees that no longshore- 
man will be “laid off” because automatic 
equipment is installed. 

Take another case: In Pittsburgh, a 
union agreement with a steel company 
requires two shifts of workers to operate 
a crane near a searing blast furnace. 
This agreement was drawn up so that 
the men could be relieved at regular 
intervals from the terrific heat of the 
furnace. Now the crane cab is air-con- 
ditioned. But the union has refused to 


Warren in Cincinnati Enquirer 


alter the agreement and insists that the 
job security of the second shift workers 
be. maintained. 

These are not isolated cases. In fact, 
the question of paying people for work 
they do not do, or for work that is un- 
necessary—called featherbedding—is 
presently at the heart of two major U.S. 
strikes: (1) the steel strike (involving 
about 500,000 steel workers) and (2) 
the dock strike (involving nearly 86,000 
dock workers in 52 East and Gulf Coast 
ports). 

Before looking at the featherbedding 
issue involved in these strikes, let’s look 
at the events leading up to the over-all 
controversy about featherbedding in our 
nation today. 

During World War II, manpower was 
very scarce. To keep unions from striking 
—and thus making the manpower situa- 
tion worse—companies were willing to 
agree to accept all sorts of “work rules.” 
During the war years, moreover, many 
companies held Government contracts. 
With these contracts assuring produc- 
tion costs, management found it easy to 
go along with the union aim of protect- 
ing members’ jobs. 


Feathers Plucked by Recession 


Featherbedding thus spread_quickly 
far and wide. After the war ended in 
1945, the U. S. economy continued to 
boom for more than a decade. Assembly 
lines turned out the products Americans 
had been unable to buy during the war 
—new cars, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, etc. 

Then came the stiff business recession 
of 1957-58. Sales suddenly plummeted. 
Unemployment soared. Companies 
trimmed away as many unnecessary jobs 
as they could, Yet union contracts pro- 
tected many jobs from the axe. 

Today featherbedding costs the U. S. 
about $2,000,000,000 each year. Indus- 
try says it learned its lesson during the 
recession. As labor contracts expire, 
many companies say they will fight to 
regain the right to determine how many 
people are to be employed—and at what. 





This issue came up time and time 
again this fall as the steel and dock 
unions sought to fiammer out new con- 
tracts. Management said it had the right 
to determine the size of work forces. 
The union said no, it did. 

Take the steel strike. The steel indus- 
try offered the United Steelworkers of 
America a 15-cent hourly wage package 
over two years. In return for this offer, 
the industry demanded authority to re- 
vise “work rules”—which govern such 
matters as the number of workers re- 
quired for a particular task—and thus 
eliminate featherbedding. 

Union’s Reply 

The union replied that previous work 
rules were no bar to maximum produc- 
tion. It demanded that the issue be left 
for future study by a joint labor-man- 
agement committee. 

A dispute over work rules also lurks 
at the heart of the dock strike. The ship- 
pers offered the longshoremen a 30-cent 
hourly package. In return, the shippers 
demanded that a clause in the new con- 
tract state that employers had the right 
to extend automation at will—and be 
able to lay off longshoremen-displaced 
by the machinery. 

The International Longshoremen’s 
Union was willing to accept the wage 
boost—but it balked at additional auto- 
mation. The ILA argued that automa- 
tion would kill most docking jobs—put- 
ting longshoremen out of work. 

In both the steel and dock strikes, the 
issue of featherbedding quickly led to 
deadlocked negotiations. 

An interested spectator on the side- 
lines of the steel and dock disputes is 
the U. S. railroad industry. Many econ- 
omists. say that the railroads are taking 
the worst beating at present from legal- 
ized featherbedding. 

Statistics issued by the U. S. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission show that 
rail crews work only 57 per cent of the 
hours for which they are paid. 

A three-year “freeze” on railroad work 
rules and wages expired on November 1. 


Economists predict that negotiations for 
new rail contracts will quickly become 
as snarled as the steel and dock disputes. 
This is how rail negotiations shape up: 

The Switchmen, Engineers, and Con- 
ductors union have asked for a 12 per 
cent wage boost. The Brakemen and 
Firemen want an increase of 14 per cent. 
In reply, the railroads have proposed a 
15 per cent wage cut! 

What lies behind this startling pro- 
posal? Today many U. S. railroads are 
highballing toward bankruptcy. Air- 
planes, automobiles, and buses have 
taken millions of former rail passengers. 
Trucks and barges are hauling more and 
more of the cargo that freight trains 
used to carry. To meet this intense com- 
petition, the railroads say they must cut 
costs. Quickest way, rail officials say, is 
to pluck the feathers from rail feather- 
beds. 

Railroads cite these examples of 
“make-work” featherbedding: 

Suppose an engineer takes a passenger 
train from New York City to Washing- 
ton, D. C.—a distance of 225 miles. He 
will make the run in about four hours. 
But the will collect 2% days’ pay. Why? 
Under the old contract, 100 miles of rail 
travel is counted as a “basic day.” This 
was established in 1919 when the aver- 
age speed of a passenger train (counting 
stops) was 20 miles per hour. Today 
passenger trains are must faster. But the 
“basic day” has remained the same, 


Firemen on Diesels? 


Another example of rail featherbed- 
ding: the use of firemen on diesel loco- 
motives. A few decades ago, most trains 
were powered by steam locomotives. An 
engineer was needed to guide the train, 
and a fireman to shovel coal into the 
hungry maw of the locomotive. 

Nowadays, most trains are pulled by 
diesel locomotives. The engineer drives 
the train—and fuels it, too, by simply 
moving a throttle. Thus, railroads say, 
firemen are no longer needed. But rail 
unions have insisted on a fireman in each 
locomotive—diesel or steam. He is neces- 
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sary, they say, in case the engineer is 
struck down - a heart attack or some 
other seizure. 

Rail unions point out that freight 
trains are up to 175 cars long. Some are 
pulled by as many as four locomotives. 
Unions contend that such trains are too 
big for one engineer to handle himself. 
The fireman can watch the track ahead 
and call out signals. When the train 
goes around a curve, he can look back 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Automatic conveyer belts could unload 
ships faster than these longshoremen. 
Union says it must protect their jobs. 
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After years of austerity and the 
break-up of Empire, Britain is again 


on the threshold of prosperity. 
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BR ITA | nN 8 AST month British voters—28,000,- 


000 strong—went to the polls in 
the first general elections since 1955. 
The result: the Conservatives were re- 
the turned to’ power for the third consecu- 
tive time. No political party has 
achieved this feat in British politics for 
nearly a century. 

“It has gone off rather well,” Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan, the Con- 
servative leader, remarked with typical 
British understatement. 

The final tally—in which 79 per cent 
of Britain’s 35,000,000 voters cast 
ballots: 

Conservatives 
Labor 
PANE cas cee uowes 


mother of 


N the Houses of Parliament one 

feels the beat of Britain’s pulse. 
Here the pomp of the past surges 
into the. present. And here, in the 
House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, Britain’s future is forged 
in the hot crossfire of debate. 

The rules that govern Britain’s law- 
making are as ancient as the monu- 
ments of her greatness. But they are 
remarkably flexible, for they are based 
on fair play. 

For example, the 630 members of 
Commons choose the Speaker on his 
reputation for fairness and his ability 
to control debate. He need not be a 
member of the majority party and 

British Information Services frequently is not. 
British Houses of Parliament, viewed from the Thames River. If the voting on a bill results in a 
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Quiet country towns still keep Old England mood and appearance. 


The difference in the popular vote 
was large enough—but the shake-up in 
Parliament brought on by this differ- 
ence was even more significant. The 
Conservatives captured a total of 365 
seats—a lead of 100 over their combined 
opponents. This is enough to insure a 
stable Conservative government for the 
next five years, 

The new line-up in the 630-man 
House of Commons (lower and more 
powerful house of Parliament): Con- 
servatives, 365 seats; Labor, 258; Lib- 
eral, 6; Independent, 1. 

The life of Parliament is set at five 
years. However, the Prime Minister 
may, with the consent of the Queen, 
call an election at any time. With more 


than six months still to run before he 
had to schedule an election by law, 
Prime Minister Macmillan decided to 
call the election this fall, while Con- 
servative popularity seemed high. 

“Her Majesty’s Loyal Oppositicn”— 
the British Labor party—took Macmil- 
lan’s challenge. It fought a hard and 
energetic campaign under the leader- 


‘ship of Hugh Gaitskell. 


When the campaign opened in Sep- 
tember—just one month before the elec- 
tions—most observers thought Labor 
didn’t stand a chance. Then a British 
Gallup Poll began showing strong Labor 
gains. The Conservatives—complacent 
until then—started to fight back in 
earnest, Three days before the elections 
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the odds were reported to be about even. 

The pollsters, while giving the Con- 
servatives an edge, were cautious. Their 
“up-to-the-wire” poll showed that one 
out of every five British voters had not 
made up his mind. Little wonder the 
pollsters were cautious: Many remem- 
bered the U. S. election of 1948 when 
Thomas E. Dewey had an edge in the 
polls over Harry S. Truman—with one 
out of every seven voters undecided. 
The pollsters said Dewey would win. 
He didn’t! 


Conservatives Not Conservative? 


When Britain’s 1959 election day 
came, nearly all of those who had been 
classified as undecided by the pollsters 
voted Conservative. The result: a crush- 
ing blow to the hopes of the Labor 
party, and a greater boon for the Tories 
(as the Conservatives are nicknamed ) 
than they have had in decades. 

Britain’s Conservative party is one of 
the oldest political parties in the world. 
It has furnished Britain with such out- 
standing statesmen as Burke, Pitt, Wel- 
lington, and Disraeli. And one of the 
greatest statesmen of our time—Sir 
Winston Churchill—headed the Con- 
servative party from 1940 to 1955. 

Many Americans are surprised to dis- 
cover that Britain’s Conservative party 
is really not very conservative by U. S. 
standards. Originally, back in the nine- 
teenth century when the party was 
dominated by rich landowners, it was 
truly conservative, But the party has 
changed with the times and today mil- 
lions of people in all walks of British 
life vote Conservative. 

The Labor party, too, has a possibly 
misleading name. Although it enjoys 


parliaments 


tie, the Speaker has the deciding vote. 
But he casts his vote in a way that 
will permit the question to be debated 
again at another “sitting.” 

Dr. Horace M. King, a Labor mem- 
ber of Commons, told us that if a 
member tried to use filibustering tac- 
tics, the Speaker could cut him off in 
the middle of a sentence. “And it 
would be a long time,” Dr. King 
added, “before the member would 
again be ‘recognized’ by the Speaker.” 

The Speaker also appoints chairmen 
of Standing Committees. Chairmen 
need not be members of the Govern- 
ment party. They, too, are selected for 
ability and fairness, although com- 
mittees are made up of members of 
all parties in the same proportion 


as represented in the whole House. 

Front benches on the sides of Com- 
mons are “two sword lengths” apart, 
with a long table between them. Front 
benchers on the Government side (to 
the right of the Speaker) are Cabinet 
ministers. On the Opposition side, 
front benchers are leaders of the larger 
of the two minority parties (Labor 


party)? called the “Shadow Cabinet.” 


Question Time 


It is usual for front benchers to prop 
their feet on the table. This is no 
sneer or disdain for the man who 
has the floor. “It is a privilege,” Dr. 
King pointed out, “one that comes 
with being a front bencher. I have 
seen a short man wriggle in his seat 
until only the back of his neck touched 
the bench, in order to hoist his feet 
on the table.” 


A unique check on the Government 
party is “Question Time,” which close- 
ly resembles a press conference in our 
own country. This is a daily hour 
during which any member may ques- 
tion any minister. Questions, printed 
on the “Order Sheet” for that day, 
are answered orally by the minister 
to whom they are addressed. 

Answers rarely are evasive, we 
learned from Mr. John C. Jennings, 
Conservative member. “Evasion gives 
the Opposition a chance to slash away 
at the Government.” 

On a day when we watched the 
House of Commons in session there 
were 59 questions for oral answer, 
Some of the answers sent reporters 
scurrying to their telephones. This was 
democracy in action in the “Mother 
of Parliaments.” 

—Enic Bercer 
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much support from trade union mem- 
bers, it also attracts many prominent 
literary, scientific, and academic per- 
sonalities. Playwright George Bernard 
Shaw was one of its “godfathers”—as a 
founder of the socialist “study group” 
(called the Fabian Society) which be- 
came the Labor party. From its start, 
Labor pressed the doctrine of socialism 
-by which major industries would be 
taken under public ownership rather 
than remaining in private hands. 

In 1900 the Labor party elected its 
first member of Parliament. By 1924 it 
had won so many seats that the first 
Labor Prime Minister—Ramsay Mac- 
Donald—was named (even though La- 
bor did not command an absolute 
majority in Commons). The first time 
Labor did win a majority in Parliament 
came at the end of World War II. In 
the elections of 1945, it campaigned for 
the nationalization of basic industries— 
and won. Clement Attlee became Prime 
Minister, and remained in office for six 
vears. 


Nationalized Major Industries 


During this time, the Labor govern- 
ment nationalized (brought under pub- 
lic ownership) Britain’s railways, air- 
lines, and coal industry. Labor also 
initiated a health insurance program 
which made free medical care available 
to all Britons regardless of income. 

These measures proved so popular 
that the Conservatives retained them 
after they won the 1951 elections. Most 
Britons say they are now in modern 
Britain to stay. 

Labor had counted on this popularity 
plus two current issues to defeat the 
Tories: unemployment at home and 
alleged foreign policy “bungling.” Both 
issues backfired. 


Last winter Britain went through a 
recession similar to the one in the U. S. 
The Conservatives put through a belt- 
tightening program designed to hold 
down inflation. This led to widespread 
unemployment in some areas. But. by 
this summer, employment had picked 
up again. By election time, Britain was 
riding high on a new level of prosperity 
—and the unemployment issue fell flat. 

Labor found itself fighting .Macmil- 
lan’s “You never had it so good” cam- 
paign with the slogan “But we can do 
it better!” 


Colonial Policy Attacked 


On the foreign side, Labor launched 
a full-scale attack on the Conservatives’ 
handling of . colonial affairs. They 
charged Macmillan had “white-washed” 
the Hola prison scandals, in which 
eleven African prisoners were beaten 
to death in the colony of Kenya while 
British officials turned their backs. 

Labor’s sharpest barbs were directed 
at the so-called “Nyasaland affair.” Mar- 
tial law had been declared in the British 
colony of Nyasaland in East Africa, 
and a number of African nationalist 
leaders had been jailed to prevent a 
“massacre” which never took place. A 
bi-partisan committee investigated the 
affair and reported back that Nyasaland 
was being run like a “police state.” 

Although the Conservatives seemed 
to be in hot water over these colonial 
policies, Labor was apparently unable 
to get the British voter worked up 
enough to swing the tide, 

Besides, the Conservatives were able 
to counter unfavorable attacks on colo- 
nial policy by pointing to Macmillan’s 
growing success in striving almost 
single-handedly among Western leaders 
for an early “summit conference” be- 
tween leaders of East and West. The 
Conservatives argued that a “summit 
conference” would ease East-West ten- 
sions and thus permit Britain to cut 
back its crushing defense expenditures. 
Tax-weary voters “bought” this idea. 

Most important in aiding the Con- 
servatives, however, was the new wave 
of prosperity which has been sweeping 
Britain this year. After years of belt- 
tightening following World War II, 
things finally seemed to be brightenjng. 

Four years ago Britain had a trade 
deficit of nearly $2,500,000,000. It was 
scraping the bottom of the economic 
barrel. This year Britain had a trade 
surplus of more than $1,000,000,000! 

Refrigerators—an unattainable luxury 
for many families six years ago—now 
appear in most kitchens. Antennas for 
the “telly” (as Britons have nicknamed 
television) dot the beautiful English 
countryside. One out of every three 
British families now owns an automo- 
bile. Just five years ago it was one out 
of everv veven. High wages, and the 


widespread growth of installment buy- 
ing have brought a new wave of ma- 
terial prosperity to Britain. 

Most political analysts say that a 
party in power rarely is thrown out 
when times are good and getting bet- 
ter. That theory certainly seems borne 
out by Britain in 1959. 

The Conservatives pointed with satis- 
faction to the support they received 
from young voters. Conservative spokes- 
men noted, too, that their members of 
Parliament are considerably younger on 
the average than their Labor colleagues. 

If the election of 1959 spelled tri- 
umph for the Conservatives, it also 
brought new hope and rejoicing to the 
tiny Liberal party—and again youth got 
the credit. 

Once the Liberals were a great party 
—furnishing England ~ with such re- 
nowned leaders as Gladstone and Lloyd 
George. After World War I and the rise 
of the Labor party, the Liberals de- 
clined. By the 1951 elections they were 
able to elect only six members to 
Parliament. 

Under its present leader, Joseph 
Grimond, the Liberal party fought a 
hard campaign this year—and, to the 
surprise of many, won over a million 
and a half yotes (more than double its 
1955 total). Because of Britain’s elec- 
toral system, however, the Liberals did 
not gain any more seats than the six 
they had in the previous Parliament. 
But the size of their popular vote has 
greatly encouraged the Liberals. 


Gaitskell 
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Some political analysts even say that 
unless Labor is able to reassert some 
of its old vitality and rebuild its appeal 
to younger votes, the Liberals may 
eventually overtake Labor's present role 
as the principal “opposition party.” 


Britain vs. “Common Market’ 


With the election behind them, Mac- 
millan and the Conservatives are now 
turning their full attention toward Brit- 
ain’s most pressing problems—and tough 
ones they are. 

For example, if Britain is to keep 
her newly-found prosperity, she must 
produce more goods for both home 
consumption and for export. Britain 
raises only about half-the food it needs 
for its growing population (now 51,- 





000,000). It must exchange its manu- 
factures for food from abroad if it is 
not to starve. Britain must also import 
most of the key raw materials for its 
manufacturing industries. 

These manufacturing industries have 
earned Britain the nickname “workshop 
to the world.” Britain has long con- 
sidered her highly skilled workers and 
humming factories among her chief 
assets. And she has long recognized that 
she must “export or die.” When exports 
drop, her standard of living plunges. 

Britain’s new prosperity marks a 15- 
year uphill fight to recover from World 
War Il. The war sapped the strength 
of much of her industry. Thousands of 
plants were destroyed or damaged by 
enemy bombers, and had to be rebuilt. 


Bleak Austerity Days 


The late 1940’s were thus a bleak 
period of “austerity” or belt-tightening 
for Britons. A mutton chop or a pad 
of butter were infrequent luxuries in a 
tightly rationed economy, The govern- 
ment imposed high sales taxes on most 
items Britain had to export to live. 
The purpose: to keep the British from 
buying up their own products. 

Britain got a welcome assist from 
Uncle Sam in this period—in the form 
of $7,000,000,000 in loans or gifts. 
Americans also were good trade cus- 
tomers of the British. 

After years of rationing and doing 
without needed consumer goods (such 
as washing machines and automobiles) , 
Britain is back on her feet again. But 
the Macmillan government believes that 
if Britain is to keep her new prosperity, 
she must greatly expand her exports. 
Since 1950, Britain has fallen to third 
place among the world’s nations in 
volume of exports—behind the U. S. 
and West Germany. Formerly, Britain 
ranked second. 

One of Macmillan’s toughest eco- 
nomic headaches has thus become 
Britain’s relations with the “Common 
Market” nations of “Little Europe.” 
Last year six European nations (France, 
Italy, West Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg) joined 
together in a historic agreement to 
create the “Common Market.” They 
agreed to erase gradually all custom 
and tariff barriers between them, and 
to create a vast “internal market” in 
Western Europe for the free flow of 
goods, 

The Common Market nations asked 
Britain to join. After months of nego- 
tiations, Britain refused. Her chief rea- 
son: Britain already had agreements 
with the member nations of the British 
Commonwealth for trade preference— 
and the “Common Market” agreements 
might complicate them. 

Britain then proceeded, however, to 
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her majesty 


the 
queen 


“WER Majesty, Elizabeth I, by 

the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Nothern Ireland and her Other 
Realms and Territories, Queen, 
Head of the Commonwealth, De- 
fender of the Faith.” 

Such is the awe-inspiring, official 
title of Britain’s 33-year-old mon- 
arch. But for all the impressive 
words, the Queen’s political power 
is very small. Her role in govern- 
ment is symbolic rather than active. 
As many British writers have put 
it: “She reigns but does not rule.” 

In fact, the British monarch is 
not even permitted to set foot into 
Parliament’s House of Commons, 
where the real political power is. 

This is in sharp contrast with the 
Queen’s namesake, Elizabeth I-— 
who could shout “Off with his 
head!” in her  sixteenth-century 
court, and have her order obeyed. 

Beginning with the Magna Carta 
in 1215, and culminating in Brit- 
ain’s Bill of Rights in 1688, Parlia- 
ment gradually whittled away the 
absolute power of Britain’s mon- 
archs. Since then Britain has had 
a constitutional (or “limited”) mon- 
archy. 


Why Monarchy Remains 


Why then do Britons insist on 
maintaining the institution of mon- 
archy? The reasons range from 
practical to sentimental. 

First of all, the Crown is a prac- 
tical convenience. Every nation 
needs a chief of state to preside 
at official state ceremonies and 
diplomatic receptions. A hereditary 
monarch, Britons feel, is an ideal 
symbol of a unified nation, above 
the quarrels of political factions. 

Secondly, the monarchy is a 
continuing thread—or, one might 
say, a living memorial—to the long 
tradition and pageantry of British 
history. It keeps alive the fairy 
tale splendor of knights and castles 
that Britons love so much about 
their history. 

The crown today is above all a 
unifying factor which binds to- 
gether the world-wide British Com- 
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monwealth of Nations. This Com- 
monwealth presently includes Brit- 
ain, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, 
Ghana, India, Malaya, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, and South Africa. 
To Canadians, for example, Eliza- 
beth II is their Queen—and not 
merely the Queen of the mother 
country, 

As a constitutional monarch, the 
Queen is not entirely powerless. 
She has a “right to be consulted, 
to advise, and to warn.” And tech- 
nically at least, she signs all laws. 
She also calls and dissolves Parlia- 
ment. Through these duties, she 
exerts an influence on the affairs 
of state more far-reaching than 
might be evident at first glance. 


A Popular Queen 


The task of being a Queen is 
not easy. She must have the dig- 
nity and bearing befitting her tradi- 
tional station. At the same time, 
she must be a warm, modern per- 
sonality to keep the love of her 
democratic people. 

A highly respected and popular 
monarch, Queen Elizabeth II has 
been subjected to little criticism. 
She, her consort (Prince Philip), 
and her two children (Charles and 
Anne) are looked upon as an ideal 
family. Occasionally some voices 
have been raised—objecting to the 
highscost of maintaining the mon- 
archy, or to the “snobbery” which 
ms. oe allegedly fosters. On the 
other hand, many Britons have 
praised the Queen for sending her 
son (the heir to the throne) to 
a school away from the traditional 
palace tutors. This, they say, proves 
Elizabeth is truly democratic. 

Meanwhile, the vast majority of 
Britons continue to see in Elizabeth 
II the glory of England’s past, the 
unity of the present, and the asstir- 
ance of Britain’s durability in the 
future, 
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HE penalty for counterfeiting is very 

severe, as you know—and with good 
reason. Imagine what would happen to 
the value of money if people could print 
their own currency. The printing of 
money would quickly become the ma- 
jor economic activity of the land. In 
fact, there would soon be more money 
around than the things that money 
would buy. Before long, money would 
become worthless—and the economic 
system would be in chaos. 

To prevent such a disastrous multi- 
plication of money, the power to coin 
money, or to print it, belongs to the 
Federal Government and to no one 
else. Yet, when one looks at the his- 
torical record, governments have been, 
in a way, the largest counterfeiters of 
all. I'll explain in a moment. 

Last week I told you a story about 
my daughter. This week I'll tell you 
another that is appropriate to our pres- 
ent discussion. When my daughter 





Leslie was about seven years old, she 
had her heart set on a bike that she 
just had to have—not in a week or two, 
but right away. I explained to her that 
I didn’t have the money just then, but 
that I would try to buy her the bike 
in a couple of weeks. Naturally this 
didn’t satisfy her. Then she came up 
with what seemed to her an obvious 
solution. “You don’t need money, Dad- 
dy,” she said. “Write a check.” 

Needless to say, I considered that 
suggestion somewhat impractical. So 
the conversation ended abruptly right 
then and there. But the point of the 
story is this: if I had been a govern- 
ment instead of a private citizen, I 
could have gone ahead and printed 
some money for my own use, and no 
one could have claimed that I was do- 
ing anything illegal. 

Irresponsible governments, or desper- 
ate ones, have done just that. But re- 
sponsible governments, like that of the 
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CASE STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 





United States, rarely resort to the print- 
ing press when tax collections fail to 
cover expenditures. They sometimes 
use other techniques, such as borrowing 
from the banking system. 

Unfortunately, the result in either 
case is the same: inflation. 

The standard description of inflation 
is: “Too many dollars chase too few 
goods, with the result that it takes more 
dollars than before to buy what you 
want.” 

But this description is a little old- 
fashioned. So in order to bring it up to 
date, we should add a few more words. 
A more complete description of infla- 
tion would be: “Too many dollars—or 
_ too many things that pass for dollars, 

such as charge accounts, letters of 
credit, and checks written against bor- 
rowed money—chase too few goods, 
with the result that. . .” 


How Money Developed 


Inflation is not a new problem. It 
started when men first began to use 
money as a medium of exchange. Be- 
fore money came into use, barter was 
the only way one commodity could be 
exchanged for another: a pair of shoes 
against a bushel of wheat, a wooden 
chest against a wagon wheel. 

All this changed when money and 
the various substitutes for money came 
into the picture. Money, letters of 
credit, and checks became as import- 
ant as shoes, wheat, and all other com- 
modities. Why? They were universally 
acceptable as a medium of exchange. 
People would work for money, because 
with money they could buy food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Once a money economy developed, 
money itself became a commodity. Just 
as more wheat could buy more pairs of 
shoes, more money could do the same. 
There was only one catch. People had 
to be sure that money would be as 
much desired by others as by them- 
selves. One way to keep money de- 
sirable was to maintain its value—to 
keep it honest. 


Honest vs. Dishonest Money 


Money or checks, letters of credit, 
and other things that pass for money, 
are dishonest when they are multiplied 
—without a similar increase in the com- 
modities they are supposed to repre- 
sent. 

In primitive societies the man who 
wanted to buy more shoes produced 
more wheat. But suppose in a money 
economy someone counterfeited a stack 
of big bills or wrote some worthless 
checks, Then he used these to buy 
shoes. The shoemaker in turn, who 
wanted to buy wheat with this dishon- 
est money might find that he couldn’t 
buy wheat at any price. Why? Because 
word had got around that his money 


was. counterfeit—not really money. He 
had given his shoes away for nothing! 

Or suppose the counterfeiter had 
bought great quantities of wheat with 
his home-made money. The granaries 
would be depleted and the price of 
the remaining supply driven up. 

Now you can see why manipulating 
the money supply, or the supply of 
things that pass for money, can de- 
a people of what they thought they 

ad earned. 

Let us say that a certain govern- 
ment is living beyond its means. Per- 
haps it is waging a costly war and it 
doesn’t have enough money, as the 
Continental Congress was doing dur- 
ing the early days of the American 
Revolution. Or suppose it is providing 
free bread and circuses to the street 
mobs, as the Roman emperors used to 
do. Or it is caught in a vast economic 
collapse, such as that suffered. by the 
German Republic after World War I. 

In -desperation, such a government 
could resort to the old-fashioned trick 
of-just printing more money. It will try 
to get the money it needs by simply 
printing it—even if the supply of money 
exceeds the goods it is supposed to 
represent. 


Worthless Money 


As people find that more and more 
money is in circulation, they will de- 
mand more money in exchange for 
their goods and services. Money will 
become worthless. Prices will go up— 
and they will keep going up, up, up. 

“Not worth a Continental” became 
a familiar expression during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The money printed 
by the Continental Congress became 
worthless in a few short years. In some 
places it was used as wallpaper. 

In Germany after World War I, the 
price of a loaf of bread went up from 
a few marks to several thousand marks 
in a few months. Money ceased to be 
a medium of exchange. 

This was galloping inflation at its 
worst. Usually inflation is caused by 
“too much money chasing too few 
goods.” This is the old-fashioned way 
to inflation. 

But there is creeping inflation as 
well. This is the disease of steadily 
rising prices that has afflicted the Amer- 
ican economy for a generation. 

The printing press is not at the root 
of this trouble. What is? Remember the 
words we added to the old-fashioned 
description of inflation? “Too many 
things that pass for dollars chase too 
few goods.” 

Here is a rule of thumb that will 
help you to understand how creeping 
inflation comes about. When you, I, 
and our government try to do more 
than we can afford at the moment— 
and we want to do these things so 
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badly that we do them anyway—then 
creeping inflation sets in. 

Here is how it works. You will recall 
the story I told you earlier about my 
daughter. When she was seven, she 
thought all I had to do was write a 
check if I didn’t have any money 
and—presto!—I could buy whatever I 
wanted. Well, suppose I did write an 
“I Owe You” for $50 and gave it to 
the bank where I had my checking ac- 
count. The bank would credit my ac- 
count with $50, and I could write that 
check after all. 


Creeping Inflation 


But suppose a great many other 
people did the same thing. They, too, 
borrowed to buy bicycles, automobiles, 
houses, TV sets, furniture, and every- 
thing else that people borrow money 
to buy. And suppose the Government 
also borrowed to pay for the services 
you and I demand from the Govern- 
ment—or to take care of a national 
emergency such as World War II. 

Wouldn't this put a strain on the 
supply of available goods and services 
in the economy? Wouldn't the demand 
for goods outrun the available supply? 
Of course. The effect would be to bid 
prices up. 

But there is more to it than that. 
During periods of war and other emer- 
gencies, a government that cannot get 
the money it needs through taxes or 
the sale of bonds, goes directly to the 
Federal Reserve, our central banking 
system. There it deposits its “I Owe 
You.” The Federal Reserve credits the 
Government’s account and—presto!—the 
Government can start spending. 


How Much Inflation in U.S.? 


Since everyone knows the Govern- 
ment will make good on its IOUs, 
these IOUs are as good as money. The 
banks feel that with these increased 
reserves (the Government's promise to 
pay) they can extend more credit to 
people who want to borrow. 

Thus, both the Government and 
the people find themselves spending 
money, writing checks, and buying | 
things they couldn’t buy before. More 
money and credit, more demand, more 
bidding on goods, higher prices—in- 
flation! 

How much inflation have we had? 
How much purchasing power has the 
dollar lost? Since 1913 the dollar has 
lost 66¢. Since 1940, just before we 
entered World War II, the dollar has 
lost 52¢. During the last ten years the 
dollar has lost 17¢. 

This is inflation at work. This is the 
price we pay for trying to squeeze out 
of the ecenomic system more than we 
are willing to put into it. 

About that bicycle: my daughter got 
it on my very next payday. 
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Understanding 





New Unrest in Cuba 


Violence and unrest flared 
anew in the sugar-rich Carib- 
bean island of Cuba. 

A Cuban army major sparked the 
latest blaze. He charged that Com- 
munists were infiltrating the eleven- 
month-old government of Premier 
Fidel Castro. In protest, the major 
resigned from his post. A few days 
later, the major and 38 fellow officers 
were arrested as “traitors.” 

In another incident, planes 
‘bombed” Havana, the capital, and 
other Cuban cities with anti-Castro 
leaflets. The leaflets denounced 
Castro for his “leniency” toward the 
Communists. 

As the leaflets showered down, 
several car-loads of men_ sped 
through the streets of Havana, firing 
guns out the windows. Two Cubans 
were killed and scores wounded. 


4-Hour TV Speech 


In retaliation, Castro took to the 
airwaves for a four-hour TV and ra- 
dio speech. He charged that Cuban 
exiles—led by Major Pedro Diaz Lanz, 
former head of Castro’s air force— 
had flown the planes from airstrips in 
Florida, with the permission of the 
U.S. Government. A thousand Cuban 
workers promptly staged a violent 
protest demonstration in front of the 
U.S. Embassy in Havana. 


The U.S. Government flatly denied 
any knowledge of or responsibility 
for the incident. 

Did the plane really take off from 
Florida? It was difficult for the U.S, 
Government to know for sure. There 
are about 280 airfields in Florida. 
Many are far from cities or main 
roads. It is impossible to keep track 
of all private planes using these 
fields. 

Castro himself was using Florida’s 
airfields a year ago—while he was 
leading a revolution against Cuban 
dictator Batista. A large part of his 
arms and supplies were flown se- 
cretly to Cuba from Florida airfields. 

In an attempt to calm the troubled 
Caribbean waters, the U.S. asked 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS) to investigate allegedly anti- 
Castro organizations said to be 
operating in Florida. The OAS—an 
organization consisting of 20 Latin 
American republics and the U.S.— 
was set up in 1948 f maintain peace 
and resist aggression in the Western 
Hemisphere. In addition, the U.S. 
ordered the FBI to look into the case. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Eleven 
months ago the ragged, rebel army of 
Fidel Castro swept triumphantly into 
Havana. In a tough, two-year-battle 
Castro’s bearded guerrilla troops had 
bested the army of dictator Batista. 
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Cuba claims anti-Castro forces are operating from Florida, 125 miles away. 
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Batista managed to escape to the 
Dominican Republic, Not so lucky 
were hundreds of Batista’s support- 
ers. They were executed by Castro 
forces for “crimes against the people.” 

The U.S. voiced concern over the 
frenzy and circus-like atmosphere 
surrounding the trials of these men. 
Replied an angry Castro: “Where 
was U.S. concern when Batista was 
murdering thousands of Cubans?” 


Land Confiscated 


Castro promised the poverty- 
stricken Cuban masses land, housing, 
and schools. He broke up many pri- 
vate estates and gave this land to 
poor farmers. In addition, more than 
1,500,000 acres of American-owned 
sugar-cane land are earmarked for 
confiscation—after the 1960 sugar 
crop is in. 

But Castro’s ambitious reform pro- 
grams require vast sums of money. 
Where to get it is a major problem. 

The Cuban economy is built on 
sugar exports. This year world sugar 
prices are low. A meager sugar in- 
come means that Cuba will not be 
able to buy all the machinery and 
tools it needs. 

The second largest Cuban “indus- 
try”—tourists—also is earning less 
money for Cuba this year. Because 
of the unrest, tourists are shying 
away from the island. 

Meanwhile, Castro appears to be 
whipping up anti-American feeling 
among his people. This worries many 
U.S. officials. They want to continue 
long-standing friendly relations with 
Cuba—partly because it is such a 
close neighbor of ours (see map), and 
partly because of U.S. business in- 
vestments there. 


U.N. Tibet Vote 


The U.N. General Assembly 
voted to ‘deplore’ Red Chinese 
atrocities in conquered Tibet. 
The vote was 45 to 9, with 26 ab- 

stentions. It came after the General 
Assembly studied affidavits drawn up 
by Tibetan exiles. These written 
charges stated that the Reds were 
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torturing and killing Tibetans, forc- 
ing men and women into “slave 
labor” battalions, destroying monas- 
teries, and compelling Tibetan 
monks to marry. 

The U.N. resolution was intro- 
duced by Ireland and Malaya. It was 
strongly supported by the U.S. 

The Red bloc in the General As- 
sembly vigorously condemned the 
resolution as an attempt by the West 
to stir up “cold war” tensions. 

>WHAT’'S BEHIND IT: In 1951 
Chinese Communist troops invaded 
and occupied independent Tibet, 
claiming it was historically a part of 
China. A year later the Tibetan gov- 
ernment signed a treaty with Red 
China. Under it the Reds took over 
Tibet's foreign affairs and army, but 
promised not to interfere with its 
internal rule or religion. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese tried—by 
force—to modernize and communize 
the nation. Hundreds of thousands 
of monks and farmers were herded 
into road-building projects. Commu- 
nist schools were set up. Chinese set- 
tlers swarmed into Tibet. 

Last spring the Chinese Commu- 
nists threatened the safety of Tibet's 
spiritual and temporal leader, the 
25-year-old Dalai Lama. Fierce 
fighting broke out between the Ti- 
betans and the Chinese Communist 
troops. The Dalai Lama fled to India. 

Among those countries abstaining 
in the General Assembly vote were 
India, Burma, and Nepal. These 
countries share common borders 
with Communist China and are eager 
to avoid antagonizing their powerful 
neighbor. A few days after the U.N. 
vote, trouble broke out, nonetheless. 

The Chinese lashed 40 miles into 
Indian-held Kashmir and attacked an 


(1) Salvatore Quasimodo, 
poet, won 1959 Nobel Prize for Literature. Nobel Prizes— 
set up half century ago by will of Alfred Nobel, Swedish 
inventor—are worth $41,000 each. (2) Dr. Severo Ochoa of 
New York University and (3) Dr. Arthur Kornberg of Stan- 
ford University will share 1959 Nobel Prize for Medicine, 
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Indian border patrol. Seventeen In- 
dian soldiers were killed and three 
wounded. It was the most serious 
incident to date in a two-month-old 
border dispute between India and 
Red China (see Sept. 23 issue). 

In New Delhi, Prime Minister 
Nehru reacted sharply after months 
of trying to solve the dispute peace- 
fully. He accused Peking of a “new 
territorial aggression,” and said India 
“will not be intimidated or threat- 
ened by what China is doing.” 


Khrushchev Backs Force 


Meanwhile, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev backed up Red China’s 
“right” to use force against another 
parcel of land in Asia: Taiwan. 
The island, stronghold of the Chi- 
nese Nationalist government headed 
by Chiang Kai-shek, is located 100 
miles off China’s east coast. 

The U.S. has agreed by treaty with 
Chiang that it will shield Taiwan 
against any invasion. 

Khrushchev’s declaration crushed 
hopes—raised by Khrushchev’s peace- 
ful statements during his recent U.S. 
visit—that the Soviet premier might 
persuade his Chinese allies to re- 
nounce the use of force. 


Space Speed-Up? 


President Eisenhower acted 
to reorganize the U.S. space 
program. His aim: to speed up 
the nation’s space efforts. 


The President said he would ask 
Congress next January to transfer 
the Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
to the civilian-controlled National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. The Army group includes Dr. 
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for their studies of heredity. (4) Gyalo Thondup, brother 
of Tibet’s Dalai Lama, was on hand as U.N. General Assembly 
voted to “deplore” Red Chinese atrocities in Tibet. (5) 
Maj. Gen. John Medaris, retiring U.S. Army missile chief, 
warned the U.S. Government to ‘‘cut out the arguing’’ about 
the U.S. space program and instead “get people to work.” 


Wernher von Braun, one of the 
nation’s best-known rocketeers. 

The President’s decision was an- 
nounced a day after Maj. Gen. John 
B. Medaris, head of the Army Bal- 
listic Missile Agency, unexpectedly 
announced his decision to retire (see 
Faces in the News above). General 
Medaris insisted that he was not 
quitting in protest to “bureaucratic 
feet dragging” in the United States 
missile program—as some persons 
charged. He did, however, say he 
was “pleased and relieved” by the 
President’s proposed transfer of the 
Army space agency. He said the 
United States was still several 
years behind the Russians in the 
space race. 

>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: In 1946 
—with the assistance of captured 
German rocket experts—the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union each started to de- 
velop an intercontinental ballistic 
missile. Range: 5,500 miles. 

Both nations originally conceived 
of long-range rockets as a means to 
hurl nuclear warheads against an ag- 
gressor’s homeland. In the early days 
of the atomic age, however, even the 
smallest atomic bomb was huge in 
size. An equally large rocket was 
needed to carry it to its target. 
Neither the U.S. nor Russia had that 
big a rocket. 

The Russians decided to go ahead 
and build a giant intercontinental 
ballistic missile. They started a 
“crash” program. 

U.S. rocketeers decided to proceed 
more slowly—until scientists had “re- 
fined” the warhead into a much 
smaller package. Then a smaller 
rocket would be adequate—and this 
would be simpler to develop. The 
Government appropriated limited 
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PALACE GUARD IN RETREAT. For many years, major tourist attraction in London 
was the colorful Queen's Guard outside gates of Buckingham Palace. But some 
tourists heckled guards by tickling them and tying their shoelaces together. Last 
summer one guard took his revenge by “accidentally” booting a woman heckier. 
To prevent further incidents, guards will now stand duty inside the palace gates. 
Here tourists take photographs as guards patrol outside gates for the last time. 


funds for a relatively small ICBM. 

The outbreak of the Korean War 
in 1950 revived Defense Department 
interest in long-range rockets. The 
U.S. started a “crash” program of its 
own. But the Soviet Union already 
had a five-year head start. Militarily 
speaking, the U.S. made a rapid 
comeback. The Soviet Union suc- 
cessfully tested its ICBM in 1957. 
The U.S. made its first successful 
shoot in 1958. 

Thus far Sovict rockets have had 
about three times as much thrust as 
the largest U.S. rocket, the Atlas. 
Russia has been able to orbit Earth 
satellites 100 times heavier than U.S. 
“moons. Furthermore, the Soviet 
Union has been able to hurl three 
payloads to the vicinity of the moon. 
The U.S. has managed this only once 


Inter-Service Bickering 

In view of the more spectacular So- 
viet successes, Congress took a new 
look at the U.S. space program last 
year. It found that the program was 
divided between the Navy, Army, 
and Air Force. It concluded that U.S. 
progress was slowed by the fact that 
the three services were often held 
up while quarrelling bitterly among 
themselves. 

To streamline U.S. defenses, Con- 


gress passed the Defense Reorgan- 
ization Act. 

In a follow-up step, the Defense 
Department ruled that the armed 
services should build only military 
rockets. Toconduct U.S. space probes, 
Congress then set up the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. This agency will be given new 
lifeblood by the proposed transfer of 
Dr. von Braun and his space team. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower 
has indicated he will ask Congress 
for more money to speed the devel- 
opment of a 1,500,000 pound thrust 
rocket—more than twice as powerful 
as present Soviet rockets. 

Some U.S. scientists are caution- 
ing the nation not to sell short the 
accomplishments of our space pro- 
gram. The Soviet Union may have 
greater rocket power. But the U.S. 
has scored more important scientific 
break-throughs because of better 
scientific equipment inside our nose 
cones. 

U.S. “moons,” for example, discov- 
ered a blanket of deadly radiation 
around the Earth, and also showed 
that the Earth was shaped like a 
pear—not like an apple. These dis- 
coveries may be more significant in 
the long run than the Soviet shoots. 

(For more on space race, see p. 8). 


In 
Brief 


NAVY VS. BIRDS. The U.S. Navy 
has declared war on birds. It is trying 
to chase thousands of albatrosses from 
its air base on Midway Island in the 
Pacific. So far the Navy has been on the 
losing side, 

The giant gull-like birds circle end- 
lessly around the island, riding swirling 
air currents. The Navy’s complaint: The 
birds constantly collide with jets. Last 
year there were 500 mishaps between 
albatrosses and naval planes. 

First the Navy tried to frighten the 
big birds with noise—but the  alba- 
trosses only squawked back. Then the 
Navy tried to smoke them out—to no 
avail. Some birds were trapped and 
carried 5,000 miles away. But they flew 
right back to their nesting grounds on 
Midway. As a last resort, the Navy 
killed 35,000 of the birds. It soon beat 
a hasty retreat from the reproaches of 
world bird lovers. 

Now the Navy is trying to lure the 
albatrosses to another island 50 miles 
away. Navy Seabees are bulldozing 
away tropical forests on the island to 
provide take-off space for the birds. 

One ornithologist had little sympathy 
for the Navy’s plight. He said he would 
like to have all admirals read Coleridge’s 
“Rime of the Ancient Mariner” to see 
the tragic fate that befalls those who 
kill albatrosses. 


SCUTTLING THE SHILLING? The 
British, having devised the world’s most 
complicated system of currency, are 
now threatening to “modernize it.” The 
Royal Mint in London recently an- 
nounced that it may do away with far- 
things, florins, half crowns, sixpence, 
and guineas. Although the pound (quid) 
seems safe, the shilling (bob) may be 
doomed. 

Think it’s hard enough to keep track 
of your allowance in dollars and cents? ' 
Then how would you like to have to 
handle currency where 12 pence equal 
one shilling and 20 shillings equal one 
pound and 21 shillings equal one 
guinea (which does not even exist as 
a coin or note)? 

Britain would replace its confusing 
currency with the decimal system: 
nickels, dimes and quarters. India has 
already “decimalized” its currency, as 
have some of the colonies. South Africa 
also is thinking seriously about breaking 
the pound sterling into mathematically 
simpler units of 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents. 

Mathematics aside, British house- 
wives have another complaint: the 
penny (a giant copper coin nearly as 
big as a U.S. half-dollar) is so heavy 
that just a half dozen of them make 
holes in their husbands’ pockets. 
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What Do Vou Know? 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. GREAT BRITAIN 


A. On the line to the left of each 
of the following names, place a “C” 
if the person is associated with the 
past or current history of the Con- 
servative party, an “L” if the associa- 
tion is with the Labor party, and a 
“B” if associated with the Liberal 
party. 

I. Clement Attlee 

__2. Edmund Burke 

__3. Winston Churchill 

__4. Benjamin Disraeli 

__5. Hugh Gaitskell 
a 
pee | 
ae 


. Lloyd George 

. William Gladstone 

. Ramsay MacDonald 
__9. Harold Macmillan 
__10. William Pitt 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following: statements or questions 
write the letter preceding the word or 
phrase which best completes the sen- 
tence or answers the question. 

__1l. The party which won a majority 
of the contested seats in Parlia- 
ment in the last British general 
election was the 
a. Conservative c. Labor 
b. Democratic d. Liberal 

2. The percentage of eligible voters 

in Great Britain who cast their 
ballots in the last general elec- 
tion was 
a. 19% c. 79% 
b. 50% d. 98% 
3. The lower house of the British 

legislature is the 
a. Parliament 
b. Assembly 
c. House of Commons 
d. House of Lords 

. The political party associated 
with the nationalization of in- 
dustry in Great Britain is the 
a. Conservative party 
b. Labor party 
c. Liberal party 
d. Independent party 

. From which political party did 
the prime minister come during 
most of World War II in Britain? 
a. Conservative party 
b. Labor party 
c. Liberal party 
d. Independent party 

. Who was the British Prime Min- 
ister when Britain invaded Egypt 
in 1956 in the Suez Canal con- 
troversy? 
a. Clement Attlee 


b. Anthony Eden 
c. Winston Churchill 
d. Harold Macmillan 
. All of the following were former 
British colonies, except 
a. Algeria c. Ceylon 
b. Burma d. Ghana 
. All of the following are British 
colonies which are to receive 
independence soon, except 
a. Cyprus c. Madagascar 
b. Kenya d. Singapore 
. Which of the following countries 
is not a member of the European 
Common Market? 
a. France 
b. Great Britain 
c. Italy 
d. Luxembourg 
__10. Which of the following state- 
ments most accurately describes 
Britain’s economic position? 
a. Britain is an exporter of wheat 
and corn. 
b. Britain lacks an adequate 
supply of skilled labor. 
c. Most key raw materials are 
found in Britain. 
d. Britain’s economy depends 
on its exports of manufac- 
tured goods, 


il. FEATHERBEDDING 
Multiple Choice 

__1. The popular name for the basic 
Federal labor law is the 
a. Interstate Commerce Act 
b. Federal Labor Relations Act 
ce. Taft-Hartley Act 
d. Interstate Labor Act 

__2. Which of the following labor 
practices would not be regarded 
as featherbedding by employers? 
a. limiting the number of bricks 

which can be laid in a day 
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. employment of a fireman in 
a Diesel locomotive 
. installation of a limited num- 
ber of electrical outlets each 
day 
. introduction of automation 
for some steel-making proc- 
esses 
. A major U. S. industry which 
was tied up by a strike during 
the summer and early fall of 
1959 is the 
a. railroad industry 
b. shipping industry 
c. automobile industry 
d. steel industry 
. The term used to describe a 
court order requiring someone 
to stop doing something because 
it might cause irreparable harm 
is 
a. lockout 
b. enjoinment 
c. injunction 
d. habeas corpus 
. Under existing Federal labor 
legislation, striking workers may 
be ordered back to their jobs if 
a court finds that 
a. the strike has lasted more 
than 80 days 
b. workers and management 
have failed to agree on the 
terms of a contract 
c. unemployment in the indus- 
try has become widespread 
d. national security is endan- 
gered 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 


__1l. The population of West Ger- 
many in 1950 was 47,700,000. 


2. The population of East Germany 
in 1946 was 173,000,000. 

3. The population of West Ger- 
many increased steadily during 
the period for which figures are 
given. 

. In each of the years for which 
figures are given the population 
of West Germany was more than 
double the population of East 
Germany. 

5. It is estimated that between 
1959 and 1960 the population 
of East Germany will increase 
slightly and the population of 
West Germany will remain the 
same. 

. The reason the East German 
population is smaller than that 
of West Germany is that its ter- 
ritory is much smaller. 





HEN George Izo exploded out of 

nowhere to become the most sen 
sational forward passer of the 1958 
season, the least surprised expert in 
America was—I! 

Ever since George showed up at 
Notre Dame in 1956, I had been moan- 
ing to all my friends, “You know, 
Notre Dame has one of the greatest 
passers of all time and it isn’t using 
him. I don’t get it.” 

Well, I really did get it—up to a 
point. After all, Notre Dame had an 
All-American quarterback in Bob Wil- 
liams, and Izo wasn’t a polished per- 
former. But still and all, I thought that 
he should have been used a lot more. 

Why was I so hepped on George? 
Simple. I had been following him since 
he starred at Barberton (Ohio) High 
School. A big, powerful ox of a fellow 
standing 6-feet-l-inch and weighing 
195 pounds, George had set the great 
football state of Ohio on its ear with 
his arm. 

In his senior year, he completed 90 
of 133 tosses for 1,550 yards—an aver- 
age cf .677 completions and over 17 
yards per toss! That, brothers and sis 
ters, is real passing artistry. 

I sicked one of my college coaching 
buddies on him, and my friend came 
back raving. “He's the greatest high 
school passer I’ve ever seen. What an 
arm! He can hit you with a pass any- 
where up to 70 yards. And he throws 
a wonderfully ‘soft’ and easy ball to 
catch.” 

After naming George to Scholastic 
Magazines’ 1955 All-American High 
School Football Squad, I sat back and 
waited for him to set the college grid- 
iron on fire. But when the big fellow 


Bull’s-Eye 
Passing, 

by 
George! 


came up to the varsity in 1957, he just 
sat and sat. Bob Williams was quarter- 
back and doing a fine job. And since 
Williams was only a junior, it looked 
as though George would also have to 
sit out the 1958 season. 

Sure enough, George started the 
season on the bench. Notre Dame won 
its first two games. And then suddenly 
it happened. Williams went into a 
slump, and Notre Dame lost two games 
in a row, scoring only one. touchdown. 

It was now the fifth game of the 
year and the Fighting Irish were trail- 
ing Purdue, 7-26, late in the third 
quarter. Something had to happen fast, 
and Coach Terry Brennan wracked his 
brain for an answer. What he needed 
was a long-ball thrower. And the man 
who answered that description was 
George Izo. So into the game sprinted 
the bench warmer. 

The rest is history. The big, crew- 
cut blond cranked up his arm and 
began driving the crowd—and Purdue 
—crazy with his aerial bombs. All in 
all, he completed 9 of 20 passes for 
129 yards and two touchdowns. Notre 
Dame lost, 22-29, but it had found a 
new starting quarterback. 

The following week against tough 
Navy, George had another field day. 
He whipped the ball 16 times and 
connected on 9 of them for 181 yards 
and three touchdowns—N.D. sinking 
the Navy, 40-20. 

Next Saturday it was Notre ‘Dame 
against powerhouse Pittsburgh. And 
the 60,000 fans who jammed Pitt 
Stadium really caught an eyeful. Pitt 
won, 29-26, but the game hero was 
George Izo. 

In one of the greatest passing per- 


formances ever seen on a college field, 
the Notre Dame junior hit on 18 of 26 
tosses for 332 yards and two touch- 
downs! And, to cap this great show- 
ing, he ran over the other two N. D. 
touchdowns himself. 

The former Barberton flash wound 
up the year with a .508 percentage 
on 60 completions in 118 attempts. 
His passing was good for 1,067 yards 
and nine touchdowns. 

Now in his senior year, a 210-pound 
mountain of muscle, George is the key 
man at Notre Dame, Coach Kuharich 
has been working like mad on George’s 
weaknesses. For Izo isn’t the complete 
quarterback by any means. He isn’t a 
good signal caller. He isn’t a good ball- 
handler. And he’s poor on defense. 

But all these are forgotten when he 
cranks up that educated arm and lets 
the ball fly. Strictly as a passer, he’s 
tops, Frank Leahy, the fabulous Notre 
Dame coach of past years, told me 
that “George Izo is the greatest passer 
I have ever seen.” And Frank’s word 
is good enough for me. 

At Notre Dame’s College of Com- 
merce, George is majoring in business 
administration. His favorite course is 
marketing, and his hobbies are swim- 
ming and bowling. Though he’s thrown 
about 50 touchdown passes in his 
career, his biggest thrill was running 
65 yards for a touchdown in high 
school. 

It’s doubtful whether Izo will ever 
wind up as a business administrator. 
The pros are hungry for this boy. They 
love a big, strapping quarterback: who 


_can throw the pigskin out of the park. 


And George fits the bill to a T. 
I'll bet he winds up as a No. 1 pro 
draft pick this year. 


—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 





The Space Race ... . 
(Continued from page 9) 





YES! 











4. The result of our space exploration 
will benefit all mankind. 


Space exploration promises tremen- 
dous scientific advances for our benefit 
—and the benefit of men everywhere. 
It will add to our understanding of the 
origin and nature of other bodies in the 
solar system—and how they affect us. 
It has already greatly increased our 
knowledge of the Earth’s atmosphere— 
for aviation, meteorology, TV and radio 
communication, etc. 

“The potential uses of space for 
peaceful purposes in science and engi- 
neering, in medicine, in meteorology, 
in communications, and in transporta- 
tion can enrich the lives of all men,” 
says U.N, Ambassador Lodge. 

Man-made satellites will soon be part 
of the everyday affairs of men. They 
will aid in weather prediction. They 
will be useful for intercontinental TV. 

And in the more distant future, some 
satellites—or space stations—will prob- 
ably provide quick means of transporta- 
tion between planets. 

Meanwhile, the United States is not 
ignoring more earthly problems. Last 
year our Government spent $3,500,- 
000,000 on foreign aid to 64 needy 
nations. Congress has enacted bills for 
slum clearance, increased social secur- 
ity, medical aid, and other programs: 

At the same time, we must marshall 
our resources to the fullest so as not to 
be left behind in the ever-expanding 
probe of the world of the future—space! 





NO! 











(Continued from page 9) 
of millions of human beings are 
doomed, through poverty, to endure 
hunger, disease, and to live in hovels. 

The annual per capita income for 
two thirds of humanity is no more than 
$100. What do these wretched poor 
want? Promises of scientific “miracles” 
in outer space? No! They need food, 
clothing, medical care—and they need 
it right here on Earth today. 

Because of vast population increases 
in the last 20 years, the percentage of 
undernourished people in the world 
has risen, according to a U.N. report, 
from one third in 1989 to more than 
one half now. Is this a picture of a 
better world? What benefits will space 
exploration bring these hungry people? 

Adlai Stevenson, titular leader of the 
Democratic party, said recently that 
raising the living standards of the 
poorer countries of the world was pos- 
sibly of more importance than direct 
national defense matters. 


What is needed? Not more satellites 
in space, but the lauaching of a great 
project for ending of hunger and pov- 
erty in the world. This is the kind of 
program that will truly bring “miracles” 
to all peoples. 


4. We must not lose our perspective 
in @ mad race into space. 


There is no denying that the dream 
of conquering space has been with 
man from his earliest history. But so 
also has been his yearning to live 
freely, safely, and comfortably. 

What does it matter who “owns the 
moon,” if half of mankind is chained 
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on Earth? When half the people in the 
world live without liberties, without 
personal or family security, without the 
comforts most Americans take for 
granted? 

No one denies that space research is 
a challenge. But let’s keep our values 
in better order, Let's keep our feet 
firmly on the ground even though our 
heads are in the clouds. Man’s state 
on Earth needs a lot of improvement. 
Until that improvement occurs, we must 
concentrate on earthly problems. 

When we have eliminated human 
misery—then, and only then, will man 
be really free to soar into space. 








Announcing — 
THE NEW REMINGTON 


‘Nyion 66" 


Amazing structural-nylon 





and ordnance steel design 
gives new 22 autoloader 
unsurpassed accuracy 


Here’s a new rifle that puts you ahead of every other 22 
shooter in town. The same structural-nylon used in missiles 
and industrial machine parts has been used to create a beauti- 
ful, super-strong gun stock that weighs just four pounds. And 
because structural-nylon won’t warp, the same barrel-bed- 
ding principle used on the world’s most expensive target rifles 
is yours. The result is an autoloader that nails targets, tin 
cans and small game with tremendous accuracy. The hand- 
some Nylon 66 comes with Mohawk Brown or Seneca Green 
stock, has perfect checkering, decorated grip cap, white inlays 
and spacers. Top-of-grip thumb safety. Magazine holds four- 
teen long rifle cartridges, plus one in chamber. 15 shots in all. 


See it at your dealer’s now! 


#4925" 


*Price subject to change without notice. 


ADJUSTABLE REAR SIGHTS can be regulated to give pin- 
point accuracy under changing conditions of wind and 
range. For shooting at distances longer than the naked 
eye can sight accurately, the Nylon 66's receiver is 


grooved to take clamp-on or “tip-off” 


type telescope 


sights without drilling or tapping. 
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Remington Arms Company, 
Arms of Canada Limited, ay Queen non Eitashowh Biva., 


Conn. In Canada: Remingtes 
Toronto, Ont. 





Britain 
(Continued from page 15) 


band together the “outside nations” of 
Europe into a looser trade agreement 
than that of the “Common Market.” 
This group, informally known as the 
“Outer Seven,” is made. up of Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Austria, Switzer- 
land, and Portugal—in addition to 
Britain, 

To prevent Western Europe from 
breaking down into two competing 
trade blocs, Britain, as leader of the 
“Outer Seven,” is eager to come to 
terms with the “Common Market.” The 
government fears that if it doesn’t, 
British goods will be excluded from the 
Continent by a high tariff wall. No 
British government could: allow this— 
for Britain’s trade with Europe is vital 
to her economic existence. 

Some of Britain’s former colonies— 
now independent nations—are also giv- 
ing Britain stiff economic competition. 
For example, India and Pakistan have 
been underselling British cottons re- 
cently—chiefly because of low produc- 
tion costs in these Asian countries, For 
a hundred years or more Britain’s cot- 
ton mills at Lancashire have furnished 
textiles to all the world. Now these cot- 


ton mills are finding themselves unable 
to meet the competition from abroad. 
They have been closing at the rate of 
several plants a week. 

On the brighter side, new industries 
are springing up, however—in such 
fields as metals and plastics. Finished 
metal goods last year replaced textiles 
as Britain’s chief export. Britain's slice 
of the world market for machine tools, 
electrical products, and farm equipment 
is growing steadily. 


Colonial Headaches 


A generation ago, Britons loved to 
boast that the “sun never sets on 
the British Empire.” British colonies 
stretched all the way around the world, 
bringing great wealth to the mother 
country. World War II swept much of 
that away. In the political and eco- 
nomic upheavals brought about by the 
war, Britain found it could no longer 
ignore the demands for independence 
that many of its colonies had long been 
making. 

Britain granted India and Pakistan 
independence in 1947, Burma and 
Ceylon in 1948, Ghana and Malaya in 
1957. Britain has tried to keep close 
cultural and economic ties with these 
nations and most of them have chosen 
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voluntarily to remain in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Prepara- 
tions are already under way for another 
group of colonies to receive independ- 
ence soon—Nigeria, Cyprus, Singapore, 
and Kenya. 

One of the Macmillan government's 
most delicate tasks: to bring peace to 
some of Britain’s East African colonies 
—Kenya, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland 
—where there has been serious unrest. 
A week after the election, Macmillan 
replaced Alan Lennox-Boyd, the much- 
criticized Colonial Secretary, with a 


‘new man—lain Macloed, known for his 


liberal colonial views. 

Also on Macmillan’s “priority list” in 
the field of foreign affairs: an early 
“summit conference” between leaders 
of East and West. Last February Mac- 
millan flew to Moscow to talk with 
Khrushchev. He returned from Moscow 
convinced that the only way to break 
the deadlock over Berlin and other 
East-West problems was for a summit 
meeting of the “Big Four.” 


Restored Close U. S. Ties 


Macmillan’s enthusiasm for an early 
summit conference has been popular 
with the average Briton and undoubt- 
edly played a role in his re-election. 
Many Conservatives also believe that 
Macmillan’s Moscow trip finally per- 
suaded President Eisenhower to invite 
Khrushchev to America, 

Relations between Macmillan and 
Eisenhower have been unusually cordial] 
during the past year. Most observers 
chalk this up as another achievement 
for Macmillan. When Macmillan took 
office in 1957, relations between the 
U. S. and Britain were at their lowest 
ebb since long before World War II. 
Sir Anthony Eden, Macmillan’s prede- 
cessor, had joined with France in send- 
ing troops into the Suez Canal to wrest 
control of the canal away from Egypt's 
Nasser—after Nasser had violated an 
agreement for international control of 
the canal. The U. S. refused to support 
Britain’s use of force in Suez, and sup- 
ported United Nations demands for an 
immediate British and French with- 
drawal. 

The British and French reluctantly 
withdrew. Shortly afterward, Sir An- 
thony Eden resigned. The Conserva- 
tives nominated R. A. Butler and Mac- 
millan as possible successors. Queen 
Elizabeth—in one of her rare oppor- 
tunities to exercise political power (see 
boxed article on page 15)—chose the 
more moderate Macmillan. 

With a larger majority in the House 
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Featherbedding 
(Continued from page 11) 


to spot any hot boxes or broken brakes. 

Even though there is no engine to 
feed, unions say, the fireman must keep 
a close watch on the performance of the 
diesel engines. He must check oil pres- 
sure and run down any- fuel leaks. 
Unions also point out that the best way 
to train engineers of tomorrow is to have 
them work first as firemen. 

Rail officials reply that freight diesels 
have a head-end brakeman who rides in 
the locomotive. In case of emergency, 
the head-end brakeman could assist the 
engineer. Company officials also point 
out that locomotives have a built-in 
safety feature—the “dead man’s” throttle. 
This throttle shuts off as soon as the 
engineer lets up pressure on it. Suppose 
an eggineer had a heart attack. As soon 
as he released his grip on the throttle, 
the train would slow to a stop. 

Featherbedding, meanwhile, is prov- 
ing a troublesome problem in many 
other industries. In the house construc- 
tion industry, for example, electricians 
will install only a limited number of 
electrical outlets each day. Some car- 
penters refuse to handle prefabricated 
wood products. Painters have placed a 
limit on the width of the brushes they 
will use. 

The list is practically endless. In some 
cities, plumbers refuse to handle pipe 
that has been threaded at the factory. 
Some plumbers cut off the threaded end 
and then rethread it themselves. 

Some plasterers insist that three coats 
of plaster be applied—where two would 
satisfy the local building code. Carpen- 
ters refuse to hang more than a certain 
number of doors each day—bricklayers 
to put down more than a fixed daily 
quota of bricks. 


“Coffee Breaks’’—for Whom? 


Another modern institution—the cof- 
fee break—has come under attack as an 
example of featherbedding. This is what 
Thomas E. McDonald, business man- 
ager of the Cleveland (Ohio) Building 
and Construction Trades Council, had 
to say about the coffee break: 

“Assume a house is being built and it 
requires 100 days for all the work re- 
quired to do the job. Let us also assume 
that for the 100 days, the job employed 
an average of six workers. By current 
wage scales, it would be safe to assume 
the average hourly rate to be $3.80 per 
hour. Now if each of these workers took 
a 15-minute coffee break each morning, 
the cost to the buyer would be $5.70 
per day or $570 for the construction of 
ihe house.’ 

This example shows how minutes of 
“goofing off” can add up to hundreds of 
dollars of wasted productivity. Thus the 
coffee break is certainly no break for 


the house buyer. It helps explain why 
the prices of new houses are soaring in 
many cities. Yet a case can be made for 
coffee breaks as morale boosters (thus 
production boosters) for workers. 

But “coffee breaks” are a minor sore- 
spot in the over-all featherbedding pic- 
ture. More important is the waste and 
duplication in many industries. Take the 
printing trade, for example. Since 1871 
newspaper printers have insisted on re- 
setting all local advertising that arrives 
at a newspaper in plates ready for use. 
The original plate is used for the press 
run. However, “bogus”. type is set up— 
and then scrapped. The New York Times 
recently reported that it set 5,700,000 
lines of “bogus” advertising in 1958! 

Today many newspapers are trying 
to persuade printing unions to drop their 
demand for duplication of ad type. Ear- 
lier this year, newspapers in New York 
City struck a compromise with printers. 
The printers agreed not to “bogus” set 
the advertisements of 88 specific adver- 
tisers. But advertisements from 136 
other advertisers will continue to be 
set up, tossed away, and the metal 
melted down again. 


Featherbedding by the Bosses 


Employers, too, are sometimes guilty 
of featherbedding practices. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Management recently 
reported that 90 per cent of U. S. com- 
panies have some managers on the pay- 
roll who do little or useless work. Some- 
times these managers are relatives of 
the company’s “top brass.” Other times 
these managers have been displaced by 
a company merger or shakeup—but the 
company does not want to fire them 
because of their long service. 

Some companies and unions are 
making progress toward stamping out 
featherbedding. Armour & Co. recently 
persuaded the United Packinghouse 
Workers and the Amalgamated Meat- 
cutters to take a smaller wage increase. 
In return, Armour set up a $500,000 
fund to train workers displaced by new 
machinery. The company will then help 
these workers find new jobs. 

But experts point out that present 
progress is too slow. Most economists 
warn that featherbedding is a luxury 
the U. S. economy cannot afford. As we 
have seen, featherbedding can push up 
prices. It can penalize the worker who 
really works—as well as the consumer 
who buys a product. By discouraging 
the introduction of automation, feather- 
bedding also brakes the productivity 
and economic growth that automation 
might bring. 

Of course, featherbedding does cre- 
ate extra jobs right now. But any econ- 
omy based on unnecessary or wasteful 
work, say most economists, cannot long 
remain a sound or productive econ- 
omy. 
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Enjoy clear skin 
again with 


ACNECARE" 
Medicated Foam 


for prompt triple-action 
relief of acne symptoms 
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evenly 
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antibiotic action 
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VATICAN CORONATION SOUVENIR 
Pope John XXIII card and 10 attractive stamps in 
protective plastic folder. Story of Vatican and corona- 
tion on reverse, A beautiful addition to any collection. 
25¢ with oporerals. 

CAPITAL STAMP CO., FERRYSBURG 78, MICH. 
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100 different stamps from Europe, 


Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 
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TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 
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New Australian 
stamp features 
“believe it or 
not’ platypus. 


Flowering wattle 
branch on stamp 
from Australia. 


American Berolina Stamp Co. 


Strange flora and fauna are pictured 
on two attractive stamps recently is- 
sued by the Australian postal service. 
A swimming platypus appears on a one 
shilling stamp, and leaves and blossoms 
of the wattle plant on a two shilling 
three pence stamp. Both are printed in 
green. 

A platypus would be worth a second 
look in any zoo. An egg-laying mam- 
mal, it has a bill like a duck, fur like a 
beaver, and webbed feet. Like the 
kangaroo and koala bear, it is found 
only in Australia. 

The wattle plant resembles the North 
American locust tree. Early Australian 
settlers wove wattle branches together 
to make walls and fences, 





Jules Verne (1828-1905) wrote 
science fiction novels far ahead of their 
time. His books told of moon rockets, 
helicopters, and floating airports long 
before such things were invented. 
Journey To the Center of the Earth, 
written in 1864, was one of his most 
popular works. It has now been made 
into a movie. Pictured here is a 10 
franc stamp issued by Monaco which 
honors Verne and shows scenes from 
this famous novel. 
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New releases coming your way in 
time for Book Week, November 1-7... 


Hard-cover Editions 

I, Mary, by Ruth Painter Randall. 
Sympathetic biography of Mary Todd 
Lincoln; photographs. (Little, Brown) 
$3.50. 

Find a Career in Conservation, by 
Jean Smith. Survey of the requirements 
and opportunities in the field of con- 
servation. (Putnam’s) $2.75. 

Money in Your Pocket, by Price A. 
Patton and Martha Patton. Suggestions 
to teen-agers on straightening out fi- 
nances. (David McKay) $3.50. 

It’s Good to Be Alive, by Roy Cam- 
panella. Personal account of the famous 
baseball star’s fight for life after a crip- 
pling automobile accident; illustrated. 
(Little, Brown) $4.50. 


Paperback Editions 

The New American Guide to Col- 
leges, by Gene R. Hawes, Facts and 
figures about more than 2,000 colleges 
and universities. (New American Li- 
brary) 75¢. 

*Cheaper by the Dozen, by Frank 
B. Gilbreth and Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey. Hilarious tale of an efficiency 
expert and his family of a dozen active 
youngsters. (Bantam) 35¢. 

Microbe Hunters, by Paul de Kruif. 
Survey of the pioneers in medicine 
from Leeuwenhoek to Ehrlich. (Pocket 
Book) 50¢. 

*Hound of the Baskervilles, by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. Chilling Sherlock 
Holmes mystery with some unusually 
eerie chapters. (Dell) 35¢. 


* A November Teen Age Book Club se- 
lection. 
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weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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. Our newest state. 

. Its capital is Carson City. 

. The Prairie State (abbr. ). 

. First state to ratify the U. 
tution (abbr.). 


. Rodgers and Hammerstein wrote a 


popular musical about this state 


(abbr. ). 


. Trenton is the capital of _____ 


Jersey. 
. Italian monetary unit. 
. Lincoln’s youngest son 
. Construction tool, cement 
“My country, _________ of thee.” 
2. In printing, half an em. 
Popular singer, ______ Boone. 
26. Book (abbr.). 
. Buddy. 


. In tennis, a good serve that is not 


returned. 
Capital of Idaho. 


2. Roger Williams founded the capital 


Fs lend. 
. Interest (abbr.). 
3. Supply with weapons. 
. Each (abbr.). 
. The Badger State (abbr.). 
2. Its capital is Montpelier 
. Ex-coupon (abbr.). 


. State where the 1849 gold rush took 


place. 
. Damage. 
. Separate piece of news. 
. Old age. 
. Estimate. 
. Scottish cap with a flat top. 
. Cars burn this fuel (abbr.). 


. Crater Lake National Park is in this 


state. 
5. The Sunflower State. 


S. Consti- 


(nickname). 


(abbr.). 


25. 


7” 


l 
2 
3 
4 
6. 
- 
8 


. Shouted derisively. 

2. Untamed. 

8. The Cotton State (abbr.). 

. Illinium (chemical symbol). 
Popular TV emcee, _______ Sullivan. | 
. Vellum (abbr.). 

. Lighted. 

* 9. 
> 
°14. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
°23. 


The Forty-ninth State. 
Second largest state. 

Its capital is Topeka (abbr.). 
Bite. 

Saturated. 


Tease. 


Largest of the six New England states. 


Account or reckoning. 


27. Hawaiian food. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
*33. 
35. 
37. 
39. 
40. 
41, 
42. 
44. 

. The War of Independence broke out 


Landing Ship Tank (abbr.). 
Exclamation of irony. 

Master of Education (abbr.). 
Santa Fe is the capital of New —___. 
Inane. 

Emphasize. 

Deed. 

Woe (Scottish). 

TV comedian, Caesar, 
Large container for liquids. 
Peter's nickname. 


in this state (abbr.). 


. Magnetism (abbr.). 
. Hurried by foot. 
. Home state of Mark Twain and Harry 


S. Truman (abbr.). 


. Atlanta is the capital of this state 


(abbr.). 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


Wart things to be different? 
Want all your problems solved? 
Don’t worry. With the right word 
you can make everything the way 
you want it to be. For Ali Baba it 
was “open-sesame”; for the Miller's 
daughter it was “Rumpelstiltskin’; 
for you—well—that’s a little harder. 
In the days ‘of wizards and witches, 
when Merlin and the three Weird 
Sisters were available, it was a sim- 
ple matter to change the course of 
events. For a small fee, almost any 
competent magician would cast a 
spell. Unfortunately, that time is 
passed; magic and mumbo-jumbo 
have been banished by the scientific 
age. So let's attack some puzzlers and 
see if we can’t solve them by common 
sense—instead of nonsense. 


Q. I'm girl-shy. I can talk business 
with a girl for hours, but when it comes 
to social conversation and leading up 
to asking for a date, I'm lost. What 
can I say to let a girl know I'm inter- 
ested in her and want to ask her out? 


A. Believe it or not, you jave the 
stage all set for asking Rita out, and 
to top it all, you’ve practically written 
your own dialogue. What better ex- 
cuse could you have for a casual date 
than this? “Say, Rita, I think the at- 
mosphere here has put a crick in this 
editor's cranium. Let's go down to the 
Huddle and talk about the senior pic- 
tures over a couple of malts.” You 
know as well as Rita does that you 
can’t talk about senior pictures forever. 
By the time you've polished off your 
malts, you'll have started discussing 
her record collection, your plans to go 
to college, her attempts to learn to 
drive. Once you've reached this level 
of non-business conversation, you'll 
have no trouble asking her to go to the 
movies or to the next dance. It'll just 
be part of the conversation. 


Q. I'm sure that a boy I've been 
dating is going to ask me to go steady. 
I like him, but not that much. How 
can I tell him without hurting his feel- 
ings? 


A. How wonderful it would be if no 
boy ever liked a girl any more or any 
less than she liked him. (Or vice versa.) 


“Then | said, ‘You're not the only fellow who 


A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
can 


take me to the dance tonight!’ Turns out he was.” 


But since the heart doesn’t follow a 
rational plan, let’s get back to reality. 
You've been dating Jim for some 
time now and you do like him, but not 
enough to see him exclusively. Al- 
though he dances well, you don’t want 
to go to every dance with him. He’s 
fun to talk to, but you don’t want 
him to be the only boy who calls you 
up. 
When Jim asks you to go steady, 
don’t let him think that you're object- 
ing to him as a person—which you 
aren't! Build your answer around your 
objection to going steady, or getting 
too serious too soon. Say, “I'm afraid 
we'll end up in a dating rut, Jim, and 
we don’t want to get tired of each 
other, do we?” or, “I don’t think it’s 
a good idea to date just one person 
at our age.” 

Don't go steady to avoid hurting his 
feelings. If you do, you'll probably hurt 
him more when you realize that you 
shouldn’t have gone steady, and decide 
to call the whole thing off. If you do 
this, you'll probably stop dating alto- 
gether—and you'll both be losing out. 


Q. I’ve been dating a boy who in- 
sists on necking. I like him very much 
but I disapprove of over-affection. I'm 
not sure he really likes me, but I'd 
hate very much to lose him. What 
should I do? 


A. If the only way you can be sure 
of not losing Rick is to neck with him 
whenever he wants to,. then you can’t 
have very much respect for either him 
or yourself. Why? Because there are 
certain things about yourself that you 
are proud of, certain parts of your per- 
sonality that are yours as an individual 
—your sense of humor, your aptitude 
for math, your generosity, your imagi- 
nation. It’s these qualities that make 
you different from any other girl, that 
make you you. It’s these qualities that 
people should judge you by. 


You have other qualities, too, that 
youre not so proud of. You have a 
short temper, you waste time, and 
youre not famous for being neat. 
When people find fault with you, it’s 
these qualities they should find fault 
with because they, too, make you you. 

If Rick judges you by whether you'll 
neck or not, he’s using a standard he 
could use for any girl. He’s not ap- 
preciating you for what you are. If 
necking means so much to Rick, let 
him try to find a girl who takes no 
pride in her individuality. Meanwhile, 
you stick to your principles. They're a 
very important part of your individu- 
ality. 


Q. | broke up with my boy friend 
three weeks ago because we disagreed 
all the time. I have other dates now 
but I don’t like them as much as I like 
Peter. Do you think I should try to 
get Peter back? 


A. It’s very natural to wish you were 
in love again, but once a romance is 
over, it takes a small miracle to bring 
it back to life. You may think about 
all the wonderful times you had with 
Peter, but you can’t let them obscure 
the fact that the good times gave way 
to constant quarreling, A patched-up 
romance is a big gamble, and usually 
means reviving all those problems that 
are better left in the past. 

Unfortunately, no Prince Charming 
is likely to rush in and fill up the gap 
in your life right away. It takes time 
to know a person well, and naturally 
the boys you're dating casually now 
can’t be expected to take Peter’s place. 
But give them, and yourself, a chance. 
Don’t brood about a relationship that 
died a natural death but, instead, keep 
your mind and your heart open to new 
possibilities. A mew romance can’t 
come along unless you're looking ahead 
into the future—instead of back into 
the past. 





Dating Debate 


PEN mouth; insert foot. If that de- 
scribes your dating behavior, you'll 
have to make some fast changes to get 
your foot out of your mouth and back 
on the floor. Test yourself to see how 
good a date you are by peng these 
questions. Mark Y for yes; N tor no. 
Then compare your answers with those 


printed below. 


For Girls 

—__.1. Do you try to take part in 
whatever entertainment is planned for 
the evening (bowling, for instance) 
even if you've never tried it before? 

—__2. Will you double date with an- 
other couple if your date can’t get a car? 

3. Do you always let your date 
start the conversation? 

4. Are you frank about saying 
that you don’t want to do something the 
“gang” is doing if it’s against your 
principles? 

——5. Do you make up elaborate lies 
when you don’t want to go out with 
somedne? 

—___6. As the evening begins, do you 
tell your date what time you have to be 
home? 

7. Are you attentive when your 
date discusses his interests? 


For Boys 

—_1. Do you make a point of scrub- 
bing up and wearing fresh clothes for 
a date? 

—__.2. Do you mention that your 
date looks pretty special when she does? 

___.3. Do you clown around on the 
dance floor to keep things lively? 

4. Since you're paying the bill, 
do you expect your date to talk and 
dance only with you? 

—_.5. Do you find out what color 
dress your prom date is wearing so that 
the flowers you send won't clash with it? 

__6. Before asking a girl to go to 
the movies, do you check to see what’s 
playing at the local theatres? 

—_—_7. Ifa girl’s parents want to meet 
you, do you feel they're prying? 
Answers — Girls 

1. Yes. Don’t be afraid to admit that 
you're a beginner. Boys like to be 
teachers, particularly in sports. 

2. Yes. To object to sharing a car is 
just plain silly. 

3. No. Unless a boy is a self starter, 
he'll probably want you to take the 
conversation iter 

4. Yes. After all, principles are most 
important when they're tested. 

5. No. A firm, but courteous, refusal 
is in order. If he persists, perhaps you'll 
have to by-pass giving a reason, and just 
say you'd rather not go. 


6. Yes. Tell him early enough so that 
he can arrange your evening schedule. 

7. Yes. Talking about his interests 
(and yours too) is one of the best ways 
to get acquainted. 
Answers — Boys 

1. Yes. Always be clean and neat for 
dates—after all, you expect her to be! 

2. Yes. But don’t overdo it. One line 
of appreciation should make her glow. 

3. No. There’s never any reason to 
clown around on the dance floor. 

4. No. Sticking like glue to your date 
can become pretty boring for you both. 

5. Yes. The florist will help you de- 
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cide the right color flowers to send. 

6. Yes. Her acceptance or refusal may 
be based upon what movie you want 
to see. 

7. No. Don’t take it personally. 
Strange as it may seem, parents like to 
know that their daughter isn’t dating 
a young man with two heads! 


Scores: Count 15 points for each answer 
that agrees with those above. 90-105: Your 
feet are firmly planted on the floor; 60-75: 
Feet wobbling due to failure of considera- 
tion (for others); 45 and below: You're 
floating! Better start revamping your dating 
practices right from the beginning. 








Which personality type 





@ ‘Curtain Clinger’? 
Why so shy? The party’s fun and 
they're all your friends. Don’t let a 
poor complexion stand in your way. 
Do something about it! 


are you? 


© ‘Braggadoon’? 


You top everybody's story with a 
bigger, better brag. Clear up those 
blemishes and people will like you 
even as the ‘modest’ type. 





@ ‘Powder-Room Poppy’? 


You're in the powder room almost 
all night—but the party’s outside! 
A new ‘improved’ complexion 
would make you much braver. 


‘ 


@ ‘Good Mixer’? 
You’re at home anywhere even 
if you're just sitting still and 

looking pretty. People are happy 


\ 
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eee 
to have you near with that smooth, clear skin. 





Don't let blemishes cramp your style— 
clear your skin and be a hit! 


If you are A, B, orC type perhaps com- 
plexion troubles are undermining your 
confidence. Let Noxzema help you, It has 
solved skin problems for more ‘12 to 20’s” 
than any other skin cream. 

Wash with Noxzema AM and PM. 
Smooth it on, wash it off with a wet wash- 
cloth. Greaseless, it glides off with water, 


cleaning thoroughly like soap but without — 
drying. Five medicinal ingredients medicate 


surface blemishes with each face wash. 
Noxzema works round the clock, Unlike 
caky cover-ups it disappears into the skin. 
Never peels or flakes. An extra dab on 
trouble spots overnight 

helps speed healing. 

Young men use it after < sats 
— tohelp heal razor Noxzema 
rash! Get a jar today. 49¢ Chaom 
to $1.23, plus tax. din 
































“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn —or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Isn't there an exercise that will 
make me look thinner through the mid- 
dle and flatten my stomach—in a hurry? 


A. There is, but how much of a hurry 
depends on how faithfully you do this 
exercise. If you do it properly, it will 
tone up the muscles which span the side 
and front of the abdomen, giving you a 
neater waistline and a flatter stomach. 
Here’s the procedure: Lie on your back 
on the floor, knees flexed, soles of feet 
flat on floor. Place palm of right hand 
on back of left hand. Raise right shoulder 
and head off floor, and reach over to 
touch hands to left thigh. Hold for count 
of 20. As you reach be sure to pull up 
and in with the muscles spanning the 
right side of the abdomen. Alternate 
sides, repeating exercise eight times. 


Q. Have I got treuble! I may be bald 
before I'm twenty! My hair is falling out. 
How can I stop this? 


A. First check with your doctor for 
the cause. It may be a vitamin or gland- 
ular deficiency. Then ease up on all 
vigorous brushing or scalp massage until 
the condition of your hair improves. Just 
be careful to shampoo at frequent inter- 
vals, using warm water and a mild sham- 
poo. Massage the suds very gently into 
the scalp and rinse thoroughly. Use a 
comb with rounded teeth instead of the 
pointed-tooth variety. 


Q. I'm short and plump. What sort of 
skirts should I wear? I've been sticking 
to full skirts, but maybe they just em- 
phasize the positive. 


A. They do, if they are bunchy or 
gathered around the hips. A gored skirt 
that fits neatly around the hips is flatter- 
ing. Slim skirts are fine if they are not 
too narrow. A tight skirt that narrows 
at the bottom is not for you. 


Sensible Scents... . Whether you 
choose a perfume, toilet water, or co- 
logne depends upon your tastes and 
pocketbook. Pertume, the strongest 
scent, is also the most expensive. Toilet 
waters and colognes, somewhat weaker 
varieties, are made by adding water and 
alcohol to a perfume base. All three in- 
tensities are made in seven basic types. 
Let your nose be the judge of which 
type is right for you. But don’t buy a 
large quantity until you're sure. 

“Forest blends” are tree-like tra- 
grances with earthy overtones. “Spicy 
bouquets” are a blend of cinnamon, 
clove, ginger or spicy flower aromas. 
“Single florals” exude the fragrance 
of a single flower. “Floral bouquets” 
are blended flower fragrances. “Fruity 
blends” offer a clean, fresh citrus scent. 
“Modern blends” are woodsy or floral, 
but distinguished by a sharpness of 
scent. “Oriental blends” are heady, so- 
phisticated, and intense. 


Collar Cves.... When you fellows 
buy a shirt, are you collar conscious? 
Do you know what collar does the most 
for you? Boys with thin faces look well 
in short, rounded collars; short, pointed 
collars; and tab collars. If your face is 


Photograph by Cutex 
TREAT YOUR FEET to a weekly pedicure. 
After bathing, remove old polish, cut 
nails straight across, then clean and 
file. Push back cuticles with a cotton- 
wrapped stick dipped in cuticle remover. 
Separate toes with cotton wedges, and 
finish with base coat and light polish 


broad and your neck short, long, pointed 
collars will do wonders for you—but skip 
those narrow ties! A slightly wider tie 
is more flattering to the heavy-set fellow. 


Skin Deep. .. . How much would you 
give for a prettier skin? Money won't 
buy it for you, but giving time and at- 
tention to these rules will. 

1. No matter how tired you are, never 
go to bed with makeup on. Clean your 
tace thoroughly with soap and warm 
water. 

2. Never use dirty washclothes, towels, 
or powder puffs. 

3. Give gooey desserts the fo-by. 
Stick to fresh fruits, vegetables, dairy 
products, and lean meat. Skin care is 
trom the inside out as well as the out- 
side in. 

4. Plenty of sleep is a must. 

5. Keep a lid on your emotions. Let- 
ting them boil only stimulates the flow 
of oil to the skin. 


First Aid... . What to do when your 
hem starts coming down and you're no- 
where near a needle and thread? Use 
Scotch tape to hold it in place until you 
can sew it in place. 

— 7 oO 


Shoulders Right! 
Do not ask a strap or brace 
To get round shoulders back in place 
Shoulder braces or straps may force 
you to hold your shoulders back, but 
they’re doing work that your muscles 
should be doing. Help to straighten 
yourself up with this simple exercise: 
Stand up against a wall with your heels, 
lower back, shoulders, and head touch- 
ing the wall. Take four steps forward. 
Raise your arms sideways to shoulder 
level. Swing them back as far as you 
can, then forward, always keeping them 
shoulder level. Start with five swings, 
and increase the number daily, until 
you can do twenty swings without 
strain. 


Sweater Tip... .To keep sweaters 
in shape, never put them on hangers. 
After wearing, air them for a little 
while. Then fold them up neatly and 
place them in a drawer. 





Ingenuity 
On the outskirts of an Oklahoma town 
are 6 service stations in a row. Posted in 
front of the first is a large sign: “LAST 
CHANCE TO BUY GAS — The Next 


Five Stations Are Mirages. Cutten 


Tall Story of the Week 


The oldest first lieutenant in the Air 
Force, 50 years old if he was a day, had 
this explanation for his failure to get 
promoted. “It was during the campaign 
in the Pacific,” he said. “Every night the 
CO insisted on getting us out of bed for 
an alert. 

“After a couple of months, I found a 
large monkey in the hills, dressed him in 
one of my old uniforms, and trained him 
to run to my place when the alert 
sounded, hop in, start the engine, and 
sit there with his hand on the throttle 
until the all-clear sounded. 

“For weeks it worked beautifully, but 


one night the all-clear never came. I 
rushed onto the field just in time to see 
my plane with the monkey at the con- 
trols taking off from the field and joining 
the formation. There we were, the CO 
and I, the only two persons left on 
the field. 

“And that’s why I'm the oldest lieuten- 
ant in the Air Force,” the officer con- 
cluded. “And I wouldn’t mind it so much 
— if it weren't for the fact that the 


monkey is now a colonel.” 6, cers Weekly 


Practical Application 


Father (to son): “You're studying ac- 
counting now, aren’t you?” 

Son: “Yes, Dad.” 

Father: “Then start accounting for 
why the car wasn’t in the garage last 


night. aBe-TV 


Obedient Fellow 


A man was checking out of a hotel 
with three minutes to catch a train. He 
called to the bellboy, “Run up to my 
room and see if I left a briefcase and 
overcoat, and hurry!” 

The boy was back in a flash. 

“Well?” asked the man. 

“You were right,” replied the boy. 
“They're up there.” 


ABC-TV 
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Elegant Discourse 


A farmer had a wife, who was very 
critical of his grammar. One evening he 
told her he had a friend named Bill he 
wanted her to meet. 

“Don’t call him Bill,” she insisted. 
“Call him William.” 

When the friend arrived, the farmer 
said, “I'd like to tell you a tale.” 

“Not tale,” the wife interrupted. “Say 
anecdote.” 

That night the farmer asked his wife 
to put out the light. 

“Not oe out!” she exclaimed. “Say 
extinguish the light.” 

Later in the night she awakened her 
husband and sent him downstairs to 
investigate a noise she had heard. 

When he returned, she asked what it 
was. 

“It was,” he explained carefully, “a 
William-goat which I took by its anec- 


. wana iia 
dote and extinguished. Gunes nets 


There’s Always A Choice 


The young recruit turned his nose 
up at the Army stew and complained to 
the mess sergeant, “Don’t I have any 
choice here?” 

“Certainly, my boy,” replied the ser- 
geant. “Take it or leave it.” 


Ideas for Better Living 





YOU CAN WIN *27,900.00! 


in the WHEATIES-AMF Bowling Bonanza Contest 


It’s easy as one, two, three...bowl a game, complete the jingle, and 
send in your entry blank; you’re on your way in the fabulous Wheat- 
ies-AMF Bowling Bonanza Contest! The First Prize winner will 
receive $100.00 a pin for the high single-game score of 279 bowled 
by Ed Lubanski in the nationally-televised Bowling Champions 


ED LUBANSKI— 
© AMF Bowling 
Champion. 
1959 Bowler 
of the Year. 

1959 ABC All- 

Events 
Champion. 
Current 
“World's” 
Invitational 
Match Game 
Champion. 


Bowling Shoes. 
GET YOUR ENTRY BLANK ON THE WHEATIES BOX~ 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 


BILLY WELU 

@ AMF Bowling 
Champion. 

®@ Runner-Up- 
1959 Bowler 
of the Year. 

© Current BPAA 
All-Star 
Champion. 


“MAGIC 


match against Billy Welu. And for other winners, there are... 


2,500 ADDITIONAL PRIZES! 
500 AMF Bowling Sets -AMFlite bowling ball, 
AMF bowling bag and AMF bowling shoes. 
1000 AMFlite Bowling Balls. 1000 pairs of AMF > 
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CONTEST RULES (abridged) 
Complete the jingle you'll find on the entry blank on the back of a package of 


Wheaties. Then bring the blank to any bowling center, bowl one game. Have the 
entry blank certified by the proprietor and mail it to Wheaties. 

Entries will be judged on rhyme, originality, uniqueness and aptness of thought. 
Duplicate prizes in case of ties. One prize to each household. Judges* decision 
is final. Winners will be notified by mail. 


TRIANGLE” 


For complete contest rules, see Wheaties package. 


AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
AMF BUILDING * 261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





JAMES DARREN co-starring in “THE GENE KRUPA STORY” a Columbia Pictures release oe 
“You can always tell a Halo girl... you can tell by the shine of her hair 


! 


Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 
with today’s liquid gold Halo 


So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 


with the first sudsing! You'll find today’s Halo instantly 
bursts into lush, lively lather. Refreshes the beauty of your hair 
so completely, you’ll never go back to heavy, slow-penetrating 
shampoos. Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses 
away quickly, thoroughly . .. revives the satiny sparkle of your 
hair and leaves it blissfully manageable. 
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Cedar Grove Story 


A half-hour documentary color film— 
featuring local talent and produced, di- 
rected, and filmed by sympathetic citi- 
zens—is the unusual device being used 
to win support for a $2,600,000 school 
bond election Nov. 24 in Cedar Grove, 
N.J. Students took part in the film. 

Titled “The Cedar Grove High 
School Story,” the film describes 
the community’s exploding population 
(8,000 today, an estimated 12,800 in 
1975) and the resulting need for build- 
ing a high school and replacing a badly- 
burned elementary school. The town’s 
high school students now travel four 
miles to nearby Bloomfield which, the 
film points out, may soon not be able 
to handle Cedar Grove’s young people. 

The film cost only $2,000—though it 
represents an estimated $30,000 pro- 
duction—because most services were 
volunteered. Its sponsors—the board of 
education and the Committee of 100— 
who say this is about the same as the 
cost of a brochure, point out the film’s 
“plus” values: the community itself as 
the setting and the townspeople and 
their children as the actors in a dramatic 
presentation of their own future needs 
in education. 


Children’s Rights 


A children’s bill of rights—stressing, 
among other things, the right to equal 
educational opportunities — has been 
drafted by the U.N.’s Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Committee. 

The proposed charter, designed to 
supersede the 1924 Geneva Declaration 
on the rights of the child, declares that 
children need love, care, and under- 
standing and should be among the first 
to receive help in emergencies. “Man- 


Social Studies 
Textbook Issue 


This week, Scholastic Teacher 
presents a textbook issue devoted 
exclusively to social studies texts. 
Textbook section begins with arti- 
cle on page 8-T. 


World Week Photo by Frank Hewens 


Cedar Grove (N.J.) H.S. students Jay Walker, Margaret Garrabrant, and 
Tek Bucuk (L-R), prepare to film scene for movie about school bond issve. 


kind,” it asserts, “owes to the child the 
best it can give.” 

The primary responsibility of parents 
is stressed in the new declaration. But, 
it asserts, society and the state must 
provide educational, health, and wel- 
fare services and also take care of chil- 
dren whose parents cannot or will not 
fulfill their duties. 

The statement, known as the “Dec- 
laration of the Rights of the Child,” also 
says that the child should be brought 
up “in a spirit of understanding, toler- 
ance, friendship among peoples, peace 
and universal brotherhood, and in full 
consciousness that his energy and tal- 
ents should be devoted to the service 
of his fellow men.” 


Linus in Love 


Linus, of the “Peanuts” comic strip 
gang, experienced a tender—and com- 
mon—emotion recently. He fell in love 
with his first grade teacher, Miss 


Othmar. (See panel of cartoons below. ) 

For nine days Linus—the little fellow 
who often sucks his thumb and almost 
always carries his baby _blanket- 
mooned, grinned, and waxed eloquent 
over Miss Othmar (while an estimated 
54 million readers of 350 newspapers 
in the U.S. and Canada looked on). 

The high point of his love affair came 
when, badgered by his sister Lucy, he 
exclaimed: “You say Miss Othmar is 
only human . . . Well, I say she’s more! 
Like all good teachers she has in her 
being a touch of the spirit fired by th 
dedication of her calling!” Then he dis- 
solved into tears from the sheer beauty 
of his own words. 

In the end, however, Miss Othmar 
spoke out against blankets as “a sign 
of immaturity.” And when it came to 
a choice between his blanket and Miss 
Othmar, Linus (thumb in mouth) 
vaguely, “Who’s Miss Othmar?” 

“Peanuts” is created by 35-year-olc| 
Charles M. Schulz. 
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CHARLIE BROWN, I HAVE 

L§ GREATEST TEACHER IN 
E WHOLE WORLD! SHE'S 

KY GEM AMONG GEMS! 


KIND OF LIKE 
YOUR NEW TEACHER, 
LINUS. 


1 HEAR YOU 
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(1) LITERATURE TESTS 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 


S228 998208009 


... save 90% of your test and 
correction time with these proven Perfection Tests and Keys. 
Used by more than 9,300 teachers last year, these aids are like 
having an assistant in your classroom. Your order, on this form, 
will be sent by return mail. 


(Comprehensive, objective tests ideal for books studied by class as a unit.) 





We. 
1 
[Antony and Cleopatra 

Arrowsmith 
As You Like It 


Call of the Wild 


tonaator, Nome of Test 
he . 
: 


Christmas Carol 
Cimarron . A 
Come Rack, Come Rope 
Connecticut Yonkee 
Crisis, The 

David Coppertield 
Death Comes . . . Archbishop 
Don Quixote 

Enoch Arden 

Ethan Frome 

Evangeline 

Giants in the Earth 
Great Expectations 
Hamlet 

Henry V 

House of Seven Gables 
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Return of the Native 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
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Twenty Thousand Leagues 
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SINGLE COPY PRICE LIST 
Any single test with key.......cccscees 3o¢ 
Any single test 
Any single key 
QUANTITY PRICE LIST 
5 or more copies of same test 
Free key with 24 copies of the same test 


COMPLETE SET PRICE LIST 


Complete set, 83 literature tests (heading 1) with keys. .$17.05 


Complete set, 5 American anthology 


tests (heading 2) 
1.25 


Complete set, 7 English anthology tests (heading 


2) with keys 


Complete set, 10 Grammar tests (heading 3) with keys... 


2.50 
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Needed: Writing 


The nation’s high schools were re- 
cently taken to task for failing to give 
students “continuing writing assign- 
ments” and for not stressing “the. mas- 
tery of mechanics and the conventions 
of writing.” 

This indictment came from Frank A. 
Tredinnick Jr., Tufts Univ. vice presi- 
dent, who addressed the New England 
Council of Teachers of English meet- 
ing in Boston. Complained Tredinnick: 
High school graduates who go to col- 
lege “have not written enough . . . they 
have not read enough . . . they have 
not thought enough, if at all.” 

The Tufts official listed four specific 
deficiencies in the writing done by high 
school graduates: “the absence of any 
conception of the paragraph as a unit 
of thought; the lack of any idea of 
transitions or the need for them; the 
uneconomical use of language; (and) 
the absence of any real precision in 
the choice of words.” 

Another speaker, Dr. Arthur R. 
Williams of the Univ. of Massachusetts, 
told the meeting that the best way to 
learn English grammar was to study 
good examples of writing. 

Meanwhile, Fairleigh Dickinson Univ. 
in New Jersey has disclosed that it is 
cracking down this fall on students who 
cannot write and spell correctly. Stu- 
dents whose writing falls below college- 
level standards will be required to re- 
peat the first semester of Freshman 
English, which stresses composition. 

The university has also toughened 
its freshman course. Students will be 
penalized one full letter on the grade 
scale (which ranges from F for failing 
to A for excellent) for each cardinal 
error they commit in composition. Any 
student paper showing three such er- 
rors will automatically be marked failing. 

Some cardinal errors: run-on sen- 
tences, dangling modifiers, misplaced 
apostrophes, and illiterate, obscure, or 
incoherent construction. 


. e 
Chicago Pay Rise 

Chicago went “to the head of the 
class” among the nation’s five largest 
cities in the area of teachers’ salaries 
last month. 

All of the system’s 18,000 teachers 
received raises of at least $500 a year 
($50 a month on a 10-month basis), 
raising Chicago’s minimum salary to 
$5,000 for those with bachelor’s degrees. 

The maximum was raised to $9,750 
for those with doctorates, an increase 
of $1,250 over last year. Also provided 
were seniority increases of $25 per 
month for teachers with 20, 25, and 
35 years of service. (The provision was 
already in effect for the 30th year.) 
Thus, a 35-year veteran received a 





A COACH LOUNGE — Coach travelers enjoy many luxuries on the DC-8 including full-course 
hot meals and the only coach passenger lounge aboard any jet in transcontinental service. 


NOW YOU CAN FLY THE BEST OF THE JETS 
ON UNITED AIR LINES SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS! 





A new travel experience! Make a date now to fly the newest, 
quietest jet—United Air Lines DC-8 Jet Mainliner®. It’s today’s 
best travel bargain because it’s the best of the jets! 


It’s thrifty: Every United DC-8 Jet Mainliner offers extra-com- 
fortable Custom Coach service, with a hot meal included in the low 


fare. Or choose de luxe First Class. 


74 exciting holidays: On United, the Vacation Route of the 
Nation, you choose from 74 Mainliner Holidays planned to give 
you more sight-seeing and fun for your holiday dollar. To the 
historic East, all the West, California or to Hawaii, the 50th State, 
United has complete tours to fit your time and budget. 


Choice of services: Go via DC-8 Jet, DC-7 Custom Coach or low- 
MORE PRIVACY—The DC-8's seat backs are cost Air Coach Mainliners. On every one you'll enjoy United’s 
higher, broader, creating a private “compartment. “rE ” : 

famous extra care. “Fly now—pay later” plan available. Memo- 


rable holidays start when you call United or your travel agent. 
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CONQUEST 


HE LATEST strategy in man’s age- 

old war against tubercle bacilli is 
the subject of the next Conquest science 
program, Sunday, November 15 (5:00- 
5:30 p.m. EST, CBS-TV). 

For general science and biology class- 
es “The World of the Tubercle” offers 
a review of the body’s defenses against 
germs as well as an insight into current 
research on the relationship between 
diet and resistance to tuberculosis. Dr. 
René Dubos of the Rockefeller Institute 
explains and illustrates the essential 
facts about tuberculosis; he takes the 
viewer into the Institute’s laboratories 
where doctors are now engaged in ex- 
citing research on this disease. 

The Conquest series of half-how 
science programs is prepared with the 
advice of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the 
National Academy of Sciences. Em- 
phasis is always on significant develop- 
ments in fields of general interest. The 
program is sponsored by the Monsanto 
Chemical Company. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Teachers might inform their stu- 
dents that Red Schoendienst will appeai 
on the program. Most of them will 
know him as the baseball player who 
suddenly contracted tuberculosis and 
whose case is now arrested. Questions 
like these may help stir up discussion: 
Can a person who gets plenty of fresh 
air and exercise fall a victim to tuber- 
culosis? How do the germs of this 
disease enter the body? What role do 
the leucocytes play in the body’s de- 
fenses? Is tuberculosis caused by a 
specific microbe? Why do many of us 
harbor tubercle bacilli in our lungs 
without getting the disease? 

2. At this point the following facts 
should be stated: Whether or not the 
body provides the proper soil for the 
multiplication of tubercle bacilli de- 
pends on the nutrition state of the in- 
dividual, according to recent studies. 
The Rockefeller Institute’s experiments 
stem from the realization that tubercu- 
losis is most prevalent in under-devel- 
oped areas of the world. Where people 


TB expert Dr. Rene Dubos (second from right), shows result of Rockefeller 
Institute experiment to baseball star Red Schoendienst (second from 
left), and host Charles Collingwood (far left). At right is Dr. Russell 
Schaedler, assistant to Dr. Dubos, who is conducting the experiment. 


live on a diet of grains—to which meat 
or dairy products are only occasionally 
added—tuberculosis is a 
problem. 


tremendous 


Questions: What is meant by “low- 
quality” protein? “High-quality” pro- 
tein? Name several foods containing 
each. Do you think protein deficiency 
has anything to do with tuberculosis? 

3. Terms which will be used in the 
telecast: tubercle, bacillus, 
leucocyte, immunity, vaccination, pro- 
tein, casein, shock, infection, suscepti- 
bility, 


ingestion, 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

For discussion purposes the essential 
material of the program 
ranged as follows: 


may be a 


1. Good protein nutrition increases 
resistance to tuberculosis (first series of 
experiments): How did the diets of the 
three groups of mice differ? How were 
the mice infected? Which group re 
ceived a diet similar to that of under- 
privileged peoples? Were the under- 
weight mice the least resistant? What 
source of proteins reduced susceptibility 
to tuberculosis? Have you any sugges- 
tions or criticism in regard to the ex- 
periments? 

2. Shock or physica] and mental dis- 
turbances can increase susceptibility to 
tuberculosis (second series of experi- 
ments): How did the diets of the 


ADVERTISEMENT 


fat and thin mice differ? Why is it im- 
portant to remember that the fat mice 
were not fed before being exposed to 
the tubercle bacilli? About long 
did it take for the disease to appea 
in mice? Why did the experimente: 
speak of shock only in the case of the 
fat mice? Do you think that human 
beings, too, are more susceptible to this 
disease when tense, worried, malad 
justed? What is meant by the statement 
that such disturbances change the 
chemistry of the body? 

3. An over-all view: Now 
entists have pointed out a way of fight- 
ing TB on a front, 
we do? Is there at present enough milk 
or meat in the world for every 
being? What might be done to supple 
ment the inadequate diets of millions 
of people? What educational program 
is the United Nations 
this field? 


how 


that sci 


wide what can 


human 


Carrying On In 


REPORTS AND READING 


1. The history of tuberculosis. 
2. The B.C.G. vaccine. 
3. Chemotherapy and tuberculosis. 
4. Suggested Reading: The History 
and Conquest of Common Diseases by 
W. R. Bett (Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1954) see Ch. 4 by L. J. Moorman 
You and Tuberculosis, by Perkins, Feld 
man and Carson (Knopf, 1952). 
—Harry Soorin 





Four... three...two...one... 
PUT NOW-is the time to put reading 
“into orbit” in your classroom. 


READING You can launch it with a device 


thousands of other teachers have found 
4 INTO ORBIT ’ successful: Hold a Book Bazaar. 

A Book Bazaar will send reading in- 
terests to new highs—besides giving 
your pupils a chance to use creative 
skills in art and drama and an oppor- 
tunity to make some money for a pet 
school project. 

You can rocket to success by follow- 
ing the directions in Scholastic Teach- 
ers Book Bazaar kit. 

Each kit, available for $2, contains 
a manual, “Make Sales Soar at School 
Book Bazaars,” a radio-assembly script 
called “New Adventures in Bookland” by 
educator Florence Liss, a wall display 
poster, recommended book lists, a list 
of dealers supplying Book Bazaars, a 
supply of book jackets, and large color- 
ful letters spelling out B-O-O-K B-A- 
Z-A-A-R. 

In the coupon below, either check 
off the Book Bazaar kit or—if you al- 
ready have purchased some of the kit 
and materials—order individual book 
jackets, posters, scripts, etc. 

You may win a FREE CLASSROOM 
LIBRARY of 25 books, too. Scholastic 
Teacher and cooperating book publish- 
ers are offering classroom libraries to 
the ten sponsors turning in the best 
reports on their Book Bazaars. 

Four... three...two...one... 
Order now! 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $_— 


The new 1959-60 Book Bazaar packet (which includes script, 28-pp manual giving 
the a-b-c-’s of Book Fair operation, wall poster, streamer letters spelling Book 
Bazaar, recommended new book lists, list of book suppliers, and 7 new book 
jackets) @ $2.00 
The jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes; recommended 
book lists and list of book suppliers @ $1.00. 
Manual, “How to Make Sales Soar at School Book Bazaars,” based on Book Fair 
sponsors’ actual experiences @ 50¢. 
"Adventures in Reading” wall poster (43” x 33) @ 25¢. 
Famous McCloskey Book Week Poster, “Wonderful World of Books’ (43 x 33”) 
@ 25¢. 
“New Adventures in Bookland” script by Florence Liss (Grades 4 to 8) @ 25¢. 
“Quiz Business” script (Grades 6 to 12) @ 25¢. 
———""When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8 to 12) @ 25¢. 
—__Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display @50¢. 
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Title 
School 
City State 














Please accompany orders with check or money order. Nov. 4, 1959 





of accredited schools; and persuade 
school boards to employ only graduates 
of high quality training programs. 
PUsing outside markers (specially 
trained housewives) for English com- 
position papers has been successful in 
Concord and Newton, Mass., participat- 
ing teachers report. They caution, how- 
ever, that the first year is not usually 
a time-saver for the teacher because 
of the training and planning involved, 
though the second year does free the 
teacher for more individual conferences 
with students. Other findings: teachers 
in other departments are somewhat en- 
vious of those with markers; parents 
like the program when they realize it 
will give children more help in English; 
teachers with markers plan more care- 
fully to keep on their toes before the 
markers; student papers receive better 
correction as a result of the program. 
»Newspaper comics are “a native art 
form just as jazz and motion pictures” 
and are “one of our contributions to mod- 
ern world culture.” So notes Prof. David 
M. White of Boston Univ. in announc- 
ing a $37,500 grant for a three-year 
study of the historical and influential 
aspects of American comics. Professor 
White says comics form the world’s most 
widely read communication medium 
and are read by an estimated 90 mil- 
lion persons in the U.S. alone each day. 
>The granting of “descriptive” diplomas 
has been recommended by a special 
committee of local educators in Los 
Angeles. The “descriptive” diploma 
would be awarded to students who 
successfully complete the senior high 
school course and would indicate the 
students’ major courses of study. Stu- 
dents who do outstanding work would 
receive a special seal or imprint on 
their diploma. Those who complete the 
three years of senior high school, but 
fail to meet prescribed minimum stand- 
ards, would receive a document other 
than a diploma. This would show that 
the student’s citizenship and attend- 
ance have been satisfactory and that 
his educational achievements are in 
line with his abilities. 

>The American Association of Junior 
Colleges has received a $240,000 grant 
from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation to 
strengthen and expand the associa- 
tion’s services to the nation’s 700 
community and junior colleges and 
their communities. The grant will en- 
able the research and service commis- 
sions of the association to improve their 
effectiveness. 


>A Cornell Univ. professor, Frederick 
W. Edmondson, is in charge of plan- 
ning for the first ultra-modern under- 
ground nuclear bomb-proof city in the 
U.S. It is hoped to have above-ground 
and underground installations for the 








city completed by 1965 at its site 35 
miles from Albany, N.Y. Plans for the 
city include a complete manufacturing 
plant employing about 1,500 workers, 
a nuclear reactor which would supply 
power for the underground chambers 
that will house the entire population 
of the area, machinery, food, and med- 
ical supplies, and even play areas for 
children. 


>Names of the News: Four new col- 
lege presidents inaugurated last month 
are: Dr. Edgar Finley Shannon Jr., Univ. 
of Virginia; Dr. C. Easton Rothwell, 
Mills College; Dr. James Payson Dixon, 
Antioch College; and Dr. Thomas 
Corwin Mendenhall, Smith College . . . 
Dr. Walter A. Anderson has been named 
acting dean of New York University’s 
School of Education . Harold G. 
Shane, professor of education at North- 
western Univ., has been named dean 
of the school of education at Indiana 
Univ. . . . “Doc” Irwin Guernsey, named 
by the New York City board of edu- 
cation as one of the system’s 25 best 
teachers, has retired after 44 years’ 
service at DeWitt Clinton High School. 
He taught European and American his- 
tory and economics. 


Don’‘t Miss... 
like it or not! 


The Miracle Worker, a new play 
by William Gibson. If you visit New 
York City in the coming months, don’t 
miss this dramatization of the early re- 
lationship between the child Helen 
Keller and her young teacher Annie 
Sullivan. It’s a hosanna to language, to 
intelligence, to teaching—albeit an al- 
most titanic struggle of wills. And when 
Helen, “the little locked safe,” finally 
spells out the word “teacher” you'll 
want to stand up and cheer. Ten-year- 
old Patty Duke as the blind-deaf mute 
and Anne Bancroft as Miss Sullivan 
both are superb. Miss Bancroft, in fact, 
ought to be named “Teacher of the 
Year” by acclamation.—G.B. 

The Language of “The Catcher in 
the Rye” by Donald F. Costello in the 
October American Speech. A well-writ- 
ten and carefully-documented account 
of the language of the sophisticated 
adolescent in J.D. Salinger’s novel. 
While neither Catcher in the Rye nor 
this critical article can be assigned for 
study by high school students unless 
they are unusually mature, the prestige 
of Salinger’s work among the younger 
generation is widely attested to, and 
teachers should be aware of its impact. 
Costello delves deeply into the mean- 
ings of the trite obscenities used 
by Salinger’s prep school character, 
Holden Caulfield. Another penetrating 
article on Salinger is “The Knighthood 


of J.D. Salinger,” by William Wiegand, 
New Republic, October 19, 1959. 
(Single copies of American Speech are 
available for $1.50 from*Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, New York.) 

The Elements of Style, by William 
Strunk, Jr. and E. B. White (Macmillan, 
$1). This 71-page paperback is the best 
dollar’s worth on the market today for 
anyone who wants to improve his writ- 
ing. An example of the wisdom con- 
tained in this small tome: “Write in a 
way that draws the reader's attention 
to the sense and substance of the writ- 
ing, rather than to the mood and tem- 
per of the author. If the writing is solid 
and good, the mood and temper of the 
writer will become revealed finally, and 
not at the expense of the work. There- 
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fore, the first piece of advice is this: 
to achieve style, begin by affecting 
none—that is, place yourself in the 
background.” 

The Splendid American, by Richard 
Schickel, in the Oct. 27 issue of Look. 
If you haven’t met Dr. Tom Dooley 
the 32-year-old American doctor who 
has become known as “the splendid 
American” through his medical work 
in remote and tiny Laos—you'll want 
to. And you'll want to acquaint your 
students, too, with this dedicated and 
heroic young man who has found “the 
happiness that comes to people who 
have found the path . that leads 
out of themselves and into involvement 
with mankind.” (Dooley’s book, The 
Edge of Tomorrow, will be a December 
TAB selection. ) 
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Choose Your 


Social Studies Textbooks 


Carefully 
By WILLIAM H. CARTWRIGHT 


ECAUSE the textbook is the princi- 

pal tool of instruction for the typi- 
cal class in social studies, its careful 
selection is of great importance. The 
professional literature on the teaching 
of social studies contains many discus- 
sions of evaluation and selection of 
textbooks. The usual treatment gives 
helpful suggestions, but it is not as 
practical as might be hoped. 

Most of the authorities suggest a 
check list or rating scale. The check 
list can be helpful but, if misused, 
it may do more harm than good. Of 
course, the individual or committee 
evaluating textbooks will want to an- 
swer significant questions about each 
book considered, Is it well put together 
mechanically? Do the content and or- 
ganization meet the needs of the course 
which the book is to serve? Is it accu- 
rate? Is it well written? Will it help 
teach the skills to be developed? Are 
the “illustrations” truly illustrative of 
the text, or are they merely decorative? 
Are the teaching and learning aids prac- 
ticable? 


Dr. William H. Cartwright is chair- 
man of the department of education, 
Duke Univ., Durham, N. C., and former 
president of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 


Important as all these questions are, 
the evaluator cannot perform his func- 
tion well by assigning a certain number 
of points to each of them and deciding 
that the book with the highest number 
of points is the best book. A book that 
is placed at the bottom of the list on 
any significant question is probably unfit 
to use as a textbook. And the stoutest 
binding, the best print, or the most at- 
tractive pictures cannot make up for 
lack of scholarship or ineptness of or- 
ganization. 

In a very real sense, the textbook is 
a personal tool of the teacher and stu- 
dents who use it. It will function best 
when chosen in the light of that teach- 
er’s own approach to the curriculum. 
The history teacher who organizes his 
course, in the main, according to chro- 
nology, is handicapped by a textbook 
arranged topically. The geography 
teacher who believes in regional study 
cannot do his best teaching with a text- 
book that has a climatic organization. 
The teacher of contemporary social sci- 
ence who is dissatisfied with the “prob- 
lems approach” will find his instruction 
suffering when forced to use a textbook 
with a problems format. 

Ideally, then, the best person to select 
the textbook is the competent teacher 
who will use it. (This writer remembers 








SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOK ISSUE 


Scholastic Teacher takes pride in presenting this special issue on social 
studies textbooks, encyclopedias, and miscellaneous reference books. 
These are all either new books published since Jan. 1, 1959, or heavily 
revised editions of older books. (Those texts with 1959 copyrights which 
appeared in last year’s issue are not listed again this year.) 

In compiling this issue, we have had the official endorsement and 
cooperation of the American Textbook Publishers Institute, the voluntary 
non-profit organization of publishers of school and college textbooks, 
reference books, and educational tests, of which Scholastic Magazines 
is a member. The material contained in the listings that follow is obtained 
direct from the cooperating publishing firms and is presented in their 
own language without editorial evaluation. 

Another special textbook issue—this one on the English language arts 
—will appear in the Dec. 9, 1959, edition of Scholastic Teacher. 
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Check lists can be helpful, but if mis- 
used, they may do more harm than good. 


with satisfaction that he chose his text- 
books in the three schools in which he 
taught.) For the protection of all con- 
cerned, the selection should have the 
approval of administrative authority, 
and the school board should have a reg- 
ular policy concerning such approval. 

It seems likely that the demands of 
economy and efficiency will continue to 
force central selection in most large 
school systems. Even so, multiple adop- 
tion should leave individual teachers 
some freedom to choose textbooks which 
would fit the patterns of their own 
teaching. Also, among those responsible 
for selecting a textbook should be com- 
petent teachers of the subject under 
consideration. Clearly, the objective is 
to choose the textbook which the teacher 
can best use to bring together the sub- 
ject and those who study it. 

Those responsible for selecting a text- 
book should invite all textbook publish- 
ers to submit for evaluation such books 
as the publishers believe are likely to 
meet the requirements for adoption. The 
quality of binding, paper, and print of 
a book being considered may be de- 
termined quickly. It will take a little 
longer to decide whether its content 
and organization are adaptable to the 
course of study, but this is no enormous 
task, Careful scrutiny of the table of 
contents and rapid skimming of parts 
considered especially important should 
suffice for this purpose. These early 
steps will help eliminate some books 
from further consideration; other books 
will require more careful study, 

Intelligent decisions about the accu- 
racy and teachability of the material 
can be arrived at only through long 
and painstaking examination. Reflection 
on the background and reputation of 
the authors may help, but the best re- 
sults will be obtained only if the evalu- 
ator actually reads the book with a 
view to teaching through its use. He 
will do well to give most careful atten- 
tion to those portions of the material of 
which he has the greatest understanding. 
For any competent teacher there should 
be some parts of the text on which he 
himself is an “authority.” By studying 
these parts intensively, he can decide 
whether they are generally accurate, 





whether the treatment is full enough 
to lead to understanding, whether the 
students are likely to arrive at the 
thought intended, whether the writing 
is lucid, whether the prejudices of the 
authors are detrimental to honest learn- 
ing, whether the illustrations lend mean- 
ing to the text, and whether the aids to 
study will prove truly helpful. 

Having satisfied himself on these 
points through special attention to 
areas of which he is a master, the evalu- 
ator will do well to turn his attention to 
those portions of the subject with which 
he is least familiar. Here, his concern 
will be to find out whether the treat- 
ment is such as to make up, at least in 
part, for his own weaknesses. 

As he studies a particular textbook, 
the evaluator should make notes con- 
cerning the questions he set out to an- 
swer. He should write out an evaluation 
of each book before going on to another. 
This evaluation should include mean- 
ingful statements of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the book as a textbook. 

After these procedures have been fol- 
lowed for each of the books, compari- 
son of the written evaluations will lead 
to further eliminations. This comparison 
may even lead to an immediate choice, 
but probably it will be necessary to 
make actual comparisons of the text- 
book judged most worthy of selection, 


with the competing volumes side by 
side. 

Adequate evaluation of textbooks 
prior to selection is tedious and difficult, 
but it is both necessary and rewarding. 


KEY: Price quoted is list price unless 
otherwise indicated. Rev., major revi- 
sions (at least 25% of plates changed), 
pp., number of pages. (In parentheses), 
grade levels, A-V, correlated Audio-Vis- 
ual materials. Te. Man., teacher’s man- 
ual. Te. Ed., teacher’s edition. Tests: 
tests available. Wkbk: workbook or lab 
manual available. Cire.: Descriptive cir- 
cular available. 


CIVICS 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. The Community 
Where You Live (3), by Mary Lusk Pierce; 
revised by Euphrosyne Georgas, consulting 
teacher, Newton (Mass.) Elementary Schools. 
$3.32 © 1959. Rev. 263 pp. Te. Ed. Te. Man. 
Cire. Introduces elementary school children 
to concepts related to their community and 
how it functions to the benefit of its citizens. 
Illustrated with line drawings, four-color 
original art, half tones, and kodachromes 

American Book Co. Civics, Fifty-State Edi- 
tion (9), by Jack Allen, Head, Dept. of His- 
tory and Political Science, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., and 
Clarence Stegmeir, Social Studies Dept., 
Thornton Twp. H. S. and Jr. College, Har- 
vey, Ill. $5.00. © 1960. Rev. 576 pp. Te. Man. 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Text moves from the 
local community to the state, the region, 
and the nation. It emphasizes personal, po- 
litical and economic citizenship. New Topics, 
recent statistics and developments have 
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been included in this revision. Color through- 
out. 

The Macmillan Co. Civics for Americans 
(high school), by Nadine I. Clark, Chairman, 
Social Studies Dept., Evanston (Ill.) Twp 
H. S.; James B. Edmonson; Arthur Don- 
dineau. © 1959. Rev. Te. Ed. Circ. 

Row, Peterson & Co. Building Our Life 
Together, 7th Edition (9 or 10), by Joseph 
I. Arnold, former Chairman, Social Studies, 
State Teacher's College, Bridgewater, Mass.: 
Dorothy J. Banks, Dean of Girls, Lyons 
Twp. H. S., La Grange, Ill; Dr. Wm. M 
Smith, Supervisor of Instruction, Lak« 
Charles, La. $4.36. © 1960. Rev. 384 pp. Pre- 
sents citizenship in a manner to stimulate 
awareness of civic responsibilities. Lessons 
are built around encouraging active leader- 
ship and civic participation. 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Youth Faces American 
Citizenship. The Lippincott Social Studies 
Program (11-12), by Leo J. Alilunas, Profes- 
sor of Social Studies, State Univ. of New 
York, Fredonia; and J. Woodrow Sayre, 
Ass’t. Prof. New York School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell Univ. $4.60 
® 1960. Rev. 592 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Cire 
Aimed at making high school student aware 
of problems facing the U. S. Book organized 
into ten major problem areas. 

Noble and Noble. Labor and Management. 
Annual Discussion and Debate Manuals 
(H. S.), edited by Bower Aly, Dept. of 
Speech, Univ. of Oregon. $4.50. © 1959. New 
440 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Here are the 
views of American leaders in government, 
industry and labor on current problems in 
labor-management relations. 

Oxford Book Co. Africa in Ferment. Ox- 
ford Social Studies Pamphlets (9-12), by 
Emil Lengyel, Prof. of Education, New York 
Univ. 60 cents. © 1959. New. 96 pp. Circ, In- 
formation on the people, history, geography, 
economic life, and political development of 
all the countries of Africa. Discusses prob- 
lems of race relations, growth of Arab na- 





New Coronet Films Show 
Great Scientists at Work 


highlights of their lives and their major contributions 


® Aristotle and the 
Scientific Method 


Three films of an entirely new kind 
from Coronet bring to life the human 
side of science. Authentic in every 
way... filmed at actual locations 
in Europe . . . these motion pictures 
present a stimulating picture of the 
life and work of three great think- 
ers. High school students will gain 
new appreciation of how devotion 
to science by men who lived cen- 
turies ago furnished the basis upon 
which many of today’s fast-moving 
scientific developments are built. 
These pictures of the human mind at 
its creative apex will inspire young 
scientists and perhaps suggest the 
parts they expect to play in this 
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great process. Each film is 134% min- 
utes in length and is available eithe: 
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Use the coupon to request your pre- 
view prints. 
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science films? ... If not, use the cou- 
pon to order your copy. It contains 
descriptions of more than 250 care- 
fully selected Coronet films to help 
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of the National Defense Education 
Act. Multiple copies of this catalogue 
are available for distribution among 
those who may be planning programs 
under terms of the Act. 
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Whatever kinds of books 
you need—let these 3 guides 
help you find them! 


SUBJECT GUIDE 
to Books in Print 


Find every in-print book that can 
be classified by subject from 
over 1,100 U.S. publishers— 
indexed under 24,000 subject 
heads — with complete biblio- 
graphical information. Annually 
in Oct. $17.50 net pp. 


100,000 
BOOKS 
OF ALL 
KINDS 


TEXTBOOKS IN PRINT 


Find the elementary, junior high, 
and high school textbooks, as 
well as supplementary readers 
and pedagogical books, of over 
170 publishers. Indexed by au- 
thor, by title, and by subject. 
Annually in April. $2 net pp. 


12,000 
SCHOOL 
TEXTS 


PAPERBOUND BOOKS 
IN PRINT 


Find the paperbacks you need— 
for classroom use and supple- 
mentary reading —indexed by 
title, by author, and selectively 
by subject. $2 net pp. each; $3 
for the two semi-annual issues. 
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BACKS 
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tionalism, and rise and decline of western 
imperialism. 

This Is Communism. Oxford Social Studies 
Unit Texts (9-12), by David E. Weingast, 
Prin., Central Evening H. S., Newark N. J. 
$1.00. © 1959. New. 192 pp. Circ. The work- 
ings of Communist society, including eco- 
nomic organization, living standards, psy- 
chological aspects, secret police, satellite 
states, etc. 

Syracuse Univ. Press. Middle East in 
Crisis (10-12), by Dr. Fred Krinsky and 
Carol W. Fisher, Maxwell School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Univ. 
$5.00 cloth, $3.75 paperbound. © 1959. New. 
214 pp. Cire. Reviews selected documents, 
prefaced by an introductory essay tracing 
cultural, geographic and political develop- 
ments in Middle East, primarily since World 
War I. Documents date from October 29, 
1888 through August 20, 1958. 


ECONOMICS 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. Our American 
Economy (12), by Richard W. Lindholm, 
Dean, School of Bus. Ad, Univ. of Oregon 
and Paul Driscoll, Chmn. Social Studies, 
Julia Richman H. S., New York City. $4.36. 
® 1959. New. 499 pp. Tests. Circ. Uses the 
circular flow of national income as its unify- 
ing framework in leading the student from 
the familiar supermarket to the less familiar 
operations of the American economy and an 
over-all view of its underlying concepts. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. Economics for Our 
Times, Third Edition (Sr. H. S.), by Augus- 
tus H. Smith, formerly High School of Com- 
merce, Springfield, Mass. $5.28. © 1959. Rev. 
608 pp. A-V Tests. Cire. A survey of the 
principles and problems of modern econom- 
ics. Intended to facilitate student’s applica- 
tion of economic principles to his family and 
help him to understand our free economy. 

Rand McNally & Co. The Economics of 
American Living (9-12), by Harry W. Heck- 
man, Prof. of Economics, North Central Col- 
lege, Naperville, Ill. Series of 24 books, $33.75. 
© 1959. New. 168 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Circ. 
An introductory course in our free enter- 
prise system of economics, including discus- 
sions of basic terms, money and banking, 
Federal Reserve Board, comparative eco- 
nomic systems, etc. Full-page reproductions 
of 24 wall charts 


GEOGRAPHY 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Global Geography 
(10-12), by Eugene Van Cleef, Professor 
Emeritus, Dept. of Geography, Ohio State 
Univ.; John C. Finney, Instructor of Geogra- 
phy, Anderson (Ind.) Sr. H. S. $5.28. © 1959. 
Rev. 544 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Circ. Treats 
physical, economic, and commercial geogra- 
phy in such a way that students may under- 
stand economic and commercial activities in 
our trading world. Part I covers the U. S., 
Part II the rest of the world. 

Stull-Hatch Geography Series, Our World 
Today, by Harold E. Drummond, Professor 
of Elem. Educ., George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © 1960. Rev. Te. 
Ed. Wkbk. Te. Ed. of Wkbk. Circ. A Journey 
Through Many Lands (4). 192 pp. Gives 
students an understanding of the relation- 
ship between people and their physical en- 
vironment and of how people use their 
natural resources. Journeys Through the 
Americas (5). 416 pp. Concentrates on the 
geography of the Western Hemisphere, 
stressing economic relationships, use of na- 
tural resources, adaptation to environment, 
meeting current problems. The major re- 
gions of the U. S., including Alaska and 
Hawaii, are treated extensively. The Eastern 
Hemisphere (6). 416 pp. Presents the geocgra- 
phy of Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia 
and its relation to the economy and culture 
of their peoples. Detailed coverage of the 
Middle East and Asia points up significance 
of geography in current world affairs. 

Catholic Textbook Div., Doubleday & Co. 
The Earth and Its People (4). by Sister M. 
Fidelis, O.S.F., M.A., Franciscan House of 
Studies, Stella Niagara, New York. Net Price 
$2.70. © 1959. New. 216 pp. Te. Man. Wkbk. 
Cire. Completes the preparatory phase of 
the CTD Geography Program. Text includes 
an opening global unit, an introductory 
local community study, geographic features 
of typical regions, comparative study of 


these geographic elements in other. coun- 
tries, final global review unit. 

Our Home the Earth (3), by Sister Mary 
Celeste, O.P., M.A., Aquinas H. S., Bronx, 
New York. Net Price $1.50. © 1959. New. 116 
pp. Te. Man. Wkbk. Circ. First part of a 
two-year geography skills preparatory pro- 
gram. Develops concepts and skills and 
introduces the study of typical communities. 
Emphasis is on growth of geographic skills 
and understanding. 

Henry Holt and Co. World Geography To- 
day (Secondary), by Saul Israel, Principal 
of Haaren H. S., New York City; Loyal 
Durand, Jr., Prof. of Geography, Univ. of 
Tennessee; Norman H. Roemer, social studies 
teacher at Pershing H. S., Detroit. © 1960. 
New. 544 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. 
Up-to-date study of world geography, in- 
cluding U. S. and major nations of both 
hemispheres. World is divided into geogra- 
phic areas for simplicity of study. Introduc- 
tion to each area features three-dimensional 
map. Text emphasizes physical, social, eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural aspects of 
geography. 

The Macmillan Co. Living Together as 

World Neighbors. The Macmillan Social 
Studies Series (7-8), by Prudence Cutright, 
General Editor; Loyal Durand, Jr.; John J. 
Brooks; J. Hubert Anderson. © 1959. New. 
502 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ. 
The Wide World—A Geography (H. S.), by 
Preston E. James, Prof. of G: graphy, Syra- 
cuse Univ., and Nelda Davis, Supervisor of 
Social Studies, Prince George's County, Md. 
® 1959. New. 536 pp. Circ. 

Oxford Book Co. Getting to Know France 
(9-12), by Remunda Cadoux, Chmn., Foreign 
Language Dept., Sheepshead Bay H. S., 
New York City. Clothbound, $1.95; Paper, 
$1.00. © 1959. New. 208 pp. Circ. A survey 
of France and its culture, including French 
history, geography, social and economic life, 
literature, and art. Includes description of 
Fifth Republic and latest developments in 
French education. 

Silver Burdett Co. Geography for Today's 
World Series. Ways of Our Land (3), by 
Clarence W. Sorensen, Dept. of Geography, 
Illinois State Normal Univ. $3.16, © 1959. 
Rev. 200 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ. 
An introductory textbook presenting basic 
social studies concepts through specfic “case 
studies” of real communities. Shows how 
geographic factors influence ways of living 
in different parts of our country. The United 
States and Canada (5), by Harlan H. Bar- 
rows, Form. Dept. of Geography, Univ. of 
Chicago; Edith Putnam Parker, Form. Dept. 
of Geography, Univ. of Chicago; Clarence 
W. Sorensen. Dept. of Geog., Illinois State 
Normal Univ. $4.40. © 1959. Rev. 290 pp. Circ. 
Te. Ed. Presents the significant geography 
of our own land and that of our Canadian 
neighbors. Current data, contemporary illus- 
trations, and a developmental map program 
help build geographic skills and concepts for 
intelligent citizenship. 

John S. Winston Co. Social Studies for 
Christian Living Series (5), by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Supt. Catholic 
Schools, Milwaukee; Norman Carls, Prof. of 
Geography, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Frank E. 
Sorensen, Prof. of Education, Univ. of Ne- 
braska; Margery D. Howarth, Research, U. S. 
Army Map Service. © 1959. New. Te. Man. 
Wkbk. Circ. Eleven units, 65 maps and 
charts, 32-page atlas. The customs of Catho- 
lics within their geographic setting. Text is 
easy to read. Neighbors and Faith in the 
Americas. $4.32. 384 pp. Neighbors and Faith 
in the U. 8. and Canada. $4.16. 256 pp. 


GOVERNMENT 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Our American Gov- 
ernment. The Lippincott Social Studies Pro- 
gram (11-12), by Stanley E. Dimond, School 
of Education, Univ. of Michigan, and Elmer 
Pflieger, Supervisor of Social Studies, De- 
troit Public Schools. $4.60. © 1960. Rev. 600 
pp. A-V Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. De- 
signed to stimulate interest in government, 
explain its operations, promote careful ' 
thinking about and participation in govern- 
ment. 

Magruder’s American Government (11 and 
12), by Wm. A. McClenaghan, Assoc. Profes- 
sor, Department of Political Science, Oregon 


(Continued on page 16-T) 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


Featherbedding—Does “Make-Work” 
Brake Our Economy? (p. 10). Some- 
thing new has been added to collective 
bargaining sessions now that steel man- 
agement has made a major issue of 
work rules. In our national affairs arti- 
cle we describe featherbedding prac- 
tices and weigh their impact on the 
economy. 

Britain . . . The Lion Roars Again 
(p. 10). Now that the Conservatives 
have won a smashing victory in the 
general election, their minds can be 
free to worry about the major trade 
and colonial problems facing the na- 
tion. Our world affairs article also dips 
into the background of major political 
parties in Britain. 

Space Exploration (p. 8). If you are 
still up in the air about satellite launch- 
ings, you will get some firm ground be- 
neath you as our Forum Topic digs into 
the pros and cons of continued appro- 
priations for space exploration. 

Inflation — Legal Counterfeiting at 
Work (p. 16). In our economics feature, 
“Americans at Work,” we take a critical 
look at the propensity of some govern- 
ments to rush for the presses when bills 
become pressing. 


Great Britain (p. 12) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

The Conservative party, under the 
leadership of Prime Minister Macmillan, 
was returned to office for the third con- 
secutive time in the recent national 
elections. The victory was sweeping 
and the Conservatives have a substan- 
tial majority in the House of Commons. 
The Conservatives, once the party of 
rich landowners, have changed with 
the times and are conservative in name 
only. 

The Labor party, which won office 
immediately after World War I, na- 
tionalized Britain’s railways, airlines and 
coal industry. The party has, however, 
lost steam and its recent defeat stag- 
gered the leadership. Surprisingly, the 
middle-of-the-road Liberal party showed 
increased strength in the election. 

Britain has been riding a wave of 
prosperity, which is in refreshing con- 
trast to the “austerity” of the post-war 
years. But major problems face the gov- 
ernment, Britain must retain and ex- 
pand its markets for manufactures in 
the face of West German competition. 
The colonial picture, especially in Afri- 
ca, is clouded by dissension. 


Relations between Britain and the 
U. S. have improved, and Macmillan 
has taken the lead in calling for a 
“summit” meeting. The British are 
eager, too, to pursue the Russian pro- 
posals for disarmament. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the role 
of political parties in Britain and to 
consider the major problems facing 
Britain today. 


Assignment 

1. List the three major political par- 
ties in Britain and describe the follow- 
ers of each party. 

2. What were the major accomplish- 
ments of the Labor party when it held 
office, 1945-51? 

3. Account for the sweeping victory 
of the Conservatives in the recent 
general election. 

4. This is no time for Conservatives 
to rest on their laurels. There is work 
ahead. Discuss. 


Motivation 

The old song, “Happy Days Are 
Here Again,” is a tune which captures 
the spirit of Great Britain today. Why? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. If you were a British Labor party 
supporter, why might you feel that the 
day could be happier? What claims for 
voters’ support did the Labor party 
make in the last general election? 

2. Why do you think the Conserva- 


tive party won such a sweeping victory 
in the last election? 

3. If Britain is enjoying such pros- 
perity, why should anyone take serious- 
ly the old warning to Britain. “Export 
or die”? 

4. To which of Britain’s problems do 
you think Prime Minister Macmillan 
should turn first? Why? 

5. To Britons it must seem that for- 
eign affairs are so closely intertwined 
with domestic affairs that the two can- 
not be untangled. To what extent do 
you agree with this viewpoint? 


Application 

How Britain moves on its home front 
and in foreign affairs is of vital impor- 
tance to Americans, Do you agree? 
Why? 


Things to Do 

1. Try a socio-drama (impromptu 
acting) in which a Labor party sup- 
porter and a Conservative party sup- 
porter meet in friendly fashion and talk 
over the results of the recent general 
election. 

2. Class cartoonists can try their 
hands at the problems facing the Con- 
servative party now that they are 
firmly in office once again. 


Featherbedding— 
“Make-Work” (p. 10) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


An issue in recent strikes of dock and 
steel workers was featherbedding. This 





TIPS FOR 


we live. 





How can students review for next week's mid-term objective test? Some 
pupils may attempt to reread the eight issues of Senior Scholastic on which 
the “Mid-Term Review Test” is based. Of course, this would be a time- 
consuming task. A more sensible approach might include sharpening their 
graph and map-reading skills. Students should think of the basic problems 
facing us at home, major developments abroad, and the personalities in the 
United States and other lands who are helping to shape the world in which 


There will be about 50 objective questions on next week’s quiz. It will 
be a two-pager, including a map, graph or chart, and cartoon. The form of 
answers will be completion, matching, and multiple choice. The answers 
will appear in Scholastic Teacher, so you may want to alert the school 
librarian to withhold the November 11 copy (if it is also received by the 
library) until you have given the test. 

You may want your pupils to take the quiz during the regular period, 
or they may prepare the answers at home. In either case, they should be 
encouraged to review for the “Mid-Term Review Test.”—H.L.H. 


TEACHERS 
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is the purposeful slowing down or 
spreading out of work to “make” jobs. 
It is charged by management that 
featherbedding exists in many indus- 
tries, including printing, housing, rail- 
roads, etc. 

Featherbedding does create extra 
jobs, but it adds to the cost of a prod- 
uct. Although the Taft-Hartley Act 
states that an employer does not have 
to pay “for services which are not per- 
formed,” featherbedding is hard to 
prove. 

Aim 

To help students understand how 
“featherbedding” affected our economy 
and why it has become an issue in 
labor disputes. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Featherbedding is a term used 
frequently when people talk about 
union-management relations, What does 
it mean? Why do you think the term 
is used to describe “make-work” prac- 
tices? 

2. If you were a union leader in the 
building industry, how might you an- 
swer a charge that featherbedding is 
practiced on union jobs? 

3. Why is it difficult to prove that 
featherbedding exists? 

4, If featherbedding were eliminated, 
does it follow that union members 
would find other employment? Support 
your viewpoint. 


Things to Do 

Students can talk to their parents, 
workers, or businessmen in the com- 
munity about featherbedding. What is 
the feeling among people interviewed 
about the prevalence of featherbedding 
in industries in which they are em- 
ployed? 


The Space Race (p. 8) 


American History, World History 


Digest of the Arguments 

In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
offer arguments on both sides of the 
question, “Is the time, effort, and money 
being put into space exploration worth- 
while?” 

Those who favor continued space 
exploration by the U. S. hold that 
should Russia gain overwhelming su- 
periority in space technology, U. S. se- 
curity would be in grave danger; that 
today’s achievements are really the 
product of centuries of painstaking sci- 
entific research; that the U. S. is spear- 
heading efforts to assure that space 
exploration will develop peacefully; 
that space exploration has already 
increased our knowledge of the earth’s 
atmosphere and furthered develop- 
ments in aviation, meteorology, etc. 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
November 11, 1959 
Special Issue: Communism and America 
A study in depth of crucial differences 
in political philosophy that divide the 
Free World and the world of commu- 
nism—and what these differences mean 
in the light of current news develop- 
ments, 
November 18, 1959 
Forum Topic of the Week: Television... 
can it regulate itself or does it need 
Government policing? 
World Affairs Article: Antarctica . . . 
The history behind claims to this vast 
continent and what ihey mean today. 


Opponents argue that the space race 
is in the hands of the military powers 
in both countries and will build up in- 
ternational tensions; that the money 
would be better used in a vast expan- 
sion of aid to underdeveloped countries; 
that raising the living standards of 
poorer countries is of more importance 
than direct national defense matters; 
that we will do better to concentrate 
on earthly problems. 

Aim 

To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against continuing our 
program of space exploration. 


Assignment 

1. Using your own words, arrange 
in parallel columns the arguments for 
and against our continued support of 
space exploration. 

2. Which of the arguments for or 
against continuing space exploration 
impressed you most? Why? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why did the launching of the first 
sputnik by Russia startle the world? 

2. Should it make any difference to 
us if Russia advances far more rapidly 
than the United States in space ex- 
ploration? Why? 

3. How does our expenditure for 
space exploration compare with our ex- 
penditures for other services in the 
United States? 

4. Of what practical value are the 
space explorations being carried on by 
the U. S., Russia, and other countries? 
What future values can develop from 
space exploration? 

5. The charge has been made that 
we are neglecting earthly matters for 
space exploration. Do you agree? 

6. If you were in Congress, would 
you vote for or against continued ap- 
propriations for space exploration? De- 
fend your vote. 


Things to Do 
1. The class can organize as a Sen- 
ate or House subcommittee inquiring 


into the need for space exploration. 
Several students can prepare them- 
selves as witnesses. Be sure that some 
are “for” and some “against,” even if 
the students incline to one point of 
view. The class, acting as commitice 
members, can “fire” questions, A secre- 
tary can take the “minutes” and sum- 
marize at the end of the “hearing.” 

2. The class can write “practice” let- 
ters to the local Congressman or one 
of the Senators from your state. The 
letters should set forth student view- 
points on continued expenditures for 
space exploration. It is wise to limit 
letters to public officials to one side of 
a page. Check to see that the form of 
the letters is correct. Some of the letters 
can be read to the class. 


Inflation (p. 16) 
Economics, American History, World History 
In “Americans at Work,” we see that 
governments can issue too much money 
and thus lower the value of the mone- 
tary unit in the country. Some countries 
have experienced “galloping” inflation 
in the past. We have undergone a 
“creeping” inflation in which our dolla 
has lost 66 cents since 1913. 
Aim 
To help students understand the im- 
pact of excessive credit and government 
borrowing on the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What would our economic life be 
like if we had a barter system today 
and did not use money? 

2. Name some of the things which 
pass for dollars in our economy today. 
What would happen to our economy if 
people refused to accept checks? 

3. Under what circumstances does 
our Federal Government find it neces- 
sary to borrow money from the Federal 
Reserve Banks? How can such borrow- 
ing affect your dollar? 

4. How does our recent experience 
with inflation compare with the kind of 
inflation that Germany experienced 
after World War I? 

5. Some economists fee] that a little 
inflation in our economy is natural and 
that we need not worry about it. How 
do you feel about this viewpoint? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 21) 

I. Great Britain: A. I-L; 2-C; 3-C; 4-C; 
5-L; 6-B; 7-B; 8-L; 9-C; 10-C. B. 1-a; 
2-c; 3-c; 4-b; 5-a; 6-b; 7-a; 8-c; 9-b; 10-d. 

Il. Featherbedding: 1-c; 2-d; 3-d; 4-c; 
5-d. 

Ill. Reading a Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 
4-T; 5-F; 6-NS. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 13-T 





The Schools and the Press 


An Interview with Fred M. Hechinger 
Education Editor, The New York Times 


By ABRAHAM H. LASS 


Fred Hechinger has served as associate publisher and executive editor of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald, and as education editor of The New York Herald Trib- 
une, Parents’ Magazine, and now The New York Times. Author of An Adventure 
in Education, and The Big Red Schoolhouse, Mr. Hechinger has been cited for 
his education writing by the Education Writers Association, the George Polk 
Memorial Awards, and the Fairbanks Awards. He was secretary to the commit- 
tee that produced the Rockefeller report, called The Pursuit of Excellence. 


Q. Mr. Hechinger, are the schools 
succeeding in telling their story? 


A. I don’t think the schools are tell- 
ing their story as well as they might or 
should. There has been substantial im- 
provement here over the past few dec- 
ades. But the schools still have a long 
way to go. The basic difficulty, as I see 
it, is that the schools start telling their 
story only when they need money. Then 
it’s usually too late. The real problem is 
how to tell the day-to-day, continuing 
story of the content, meaning, challenge, 
and scope of the educational enterprise, 
so that when the inevitable bill is pre- 
sented, the public will know exactly 
what it is being asked, and be willing 
to pay for it. 

The story of education should be told 
more excitingly and, more excitedly, 
too. All too often the essential drama 
of the schools and what is happening 
in them and to them becomes a matter 
of bland and shallow agreement. I'd 
like to see schoolmen deal more forth- 
rightly and vigorously with the many 
honestly controversial issues in which 
they are involved. I feel that through 
the effective handling of these contro- 
versies, the public can be led to a lively 
and sympathetic understanding of what 
our schools are and should be doing. 
You don’t, for example, tell the story of 
“reading” by serving up some trite, dis- 
ingenuous, warmed-over accounts show- 
ing that all is well and present methods 
are doing a fine job. The story to tell is 
the overwhelming nature of the prob- 
lems the schools face, the difficulty of 
overcoming some of these problems, and 
the search for new, better, more promis- 
ing solutions. 

Most schools and school systems do 
not now have the personnel trained and 
equipped to tell their story accurately 
and dramatically. Here, too, I am happy 
to say, there has been noticeable im- 
provement in recent years. But present 
budgetary provision for qualified per- 

Abraham H. Lass is principal of Abra- 
ham Lincoln H.S., Brooklyn; N. Y. 


sonnel can best be described as pitiful. 

While I believe that trained public 
information and public relations people 
are helpful, I don’t think they can or 
should replace the informed, eloquent, 
and dedicated teachers and administra- 
tors who can tell the story as and when 
it happens—authoritatively and with 
conviction. 


Q. Is the press doing a good job of 
reporting the “facts” of education ful- 
ly and objectively—and of interpreting 
these facts adequately and fairly? 


A. The answer is NO. The job being 
done by the press is, at best, spotty— 
certainly not adequate in the light of 
what I consider the national importance 
of education. But a small and significant 
minority of newspapers (their number 
is hopefully growing) is doing a fine 
job of “covering” school news, inter- 
preting school problems, needs, and is- 
sues to their readers, and battling ac- 
tively against the schools’ misguided 
and misinformed attackers. 

In part, at least, the present inade- 
quate coverage of education stems from 
the attitudes of many city editors who 
have been slow to outgrow the memory 
of the “good old days” when people 
just weren't interested in reading about 
education, when education was not a 
major educational concern. In the minds 
of these editors, education, to put it 
mildly, takes no precedence over crime, 
violence, or just simple entertainment 
or excitement. 

Another explanation for the press’ 
failure in this area lies in the fact that 
education reporting as a recognized 
specialty is quite young. About ten years 
ago, when I became a charter member 
of the Education Writers Association, 
we could find only about eight full-time 
education editors in the whole country. 
Today the Education Writers Associ- 
ation has over 100 members. And there 
are undoubtedly many more excellent 
part-time education writers and report- 
ers actively engaged in covering the 
educational scene. 


Fe 


Fred M. Hechinger 


Q. What is the function of an edu- 
cation editor? 


A. In giving his full-time attention 
to education, the education editor is 
serving very much the same purposes 
and needs served by the newspaper's 
many other “specialists” who cover 
sports, fashions, politics, the theatre, 
etc. Like other specialists, the education 
editor should be a newspaperman—not 
an educator. In the same way, the horse 
racing specialist should be a newpaper- 
man and not a jockey or a bookie. Nor 
should the education editor or reporter 
consider himself a spokesman for educa- 
tion. The schools must speak for them- 
selves and produce their own news. The 
role of the press is not that of apologist. 
Its job is simply to report faithfully and 
fully and to interpret honestly and ob- 
jectively. 


Q. What should a newspaper do to 
give its readers a comprehensive and 
comprehensible view of education local- 
ly and nationally? 


A. As I see the job of covering edu- 
cation (the intensity will depend on the 
resources and the mission of each news- 
paper), it should begin with a complete 
and impartial coverage of the day-to- 
day news, much as the news is covered 
at city hall or at the ball park. The news 
must then be explained, interpreted, 
commented upon—its background and 
significance made clear. 

Interpretation means critical inter- 
pretation. Thus, the education editor 
who criticizes certain aspects of the 
educational program or the acts or ut- 
terances of educators, is doing his job 
in much the same way as the political 
interpreter, analyst, or reporter when 
he takes a politician or policy to task. 

Editorial comment on any subject, 
including education, of course, is nat- 
urally and rightfully the prerogative of 
the owners and policy-makers of the 
newspaper. Their views need not 
necessarily coincide with those of the 
education editor. 
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“‘Education in the 
Nation’s Service’”’ 


. . » A Symposium on 


Contemporary Education 


The Final Disaster 


Archibald Macleish 


. The argument for the revolution- 
ary reconstruction of the American sys- 
tem of higher education to provide more 
specialists in technology and science is 
an argument based, of course, on the 
achievements of the Russians, That is, o1 
is assumed to be, its strength in appro- 
priation committees and town meetings. 
We must keep up with the Russians; we 
are damned if we don’t. But the trouble 
is—and it is a trouble university facul- 
ties increasingly observe—that we are 
also damned if we do. 

“To compete with the Russians—par- 
ticularly to emulate them at the growing 
edge of our national life where the char- 
acter of the next generation of Ameri- 
cans will be determined—is to model 
ourselves on the Russians; and to model 
ourselves on the Russians is to substi- 
tute State for Nation and to accept of 
our own choice precisely the fate we 
have been struggling to avoid. The mo- 
ment the production of specialists be- 
comes the end and aim of American 
education, at that moment the State 
has triumphed in America, for spe- 
cialists can only live in human soci- 
ety, as they live in the societies of the 
insect world, by composing together a 
swarm or hive or hill. 


“We have learned, in the tragic fail- 
ures of our foreign policy, what happens 
to us when we let Russian initiative de- 
termine our responses. To carry that 
fatal practice into our schools and col- 
leges and thus into the shaping of the 
American future would be the final, 
irretrievable disaster. . . . Education is 
the function of the society in which it 
| 


Archibald MacLeish, professor of 
rhetoric and oratory at Harvard Univer- 
sity, writing on “Mr. Wilson and the 
Nation’s Need.” 


A group of distinguished men recently were invited 


by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation to “let their minds 
range freely and freshly” on crucial issues in contempo- 
rary education. Their essays make up the Foundation’s 
current study of “Education in the Nation’s Service”—a 


phrase which Wilson made the text of some of his earli- 
est, most notable educational papers. 


Logan Wilson 


Adequate Support 


“... Shall we continue piously to en- 
dorse both quantity and quality in edu- 
cation without fully underwriting either, 
or do we genuinely expect to make the 
sacrifices needed to achieve our pro- 
fessed goals? In the recent years of our 
greatest prosperity we have in effect 
been letting underpaid teachers subsi- 
dize the education of our children... . 

“In spite of this obvious area of neg- 
lect we profess to be surprised that the 
Russians have been able to make more 
educational and scientific progress in re- 
cent years than we have. .. . They have 
merely borrowed our capitalistic incen- 
tive system and applied it to those areas 
of activity regarded as most vital to the 
achievement of their collective ends. In 
this country, for example, the average 
rate of pay of school teachers is lower 
than that of factory laborers, and the 
salaries of our better paid professors, 
scholars, and academic scientists are 
only about two and a half times those of 
manual workers, In Russia, on the other 
hand, professors in the leading colleges 
and universities get about sixteen times 
the rate of pay given to laborers, and 
other educational rates are correspond- 
ingly higher. Is it any wonder that the 
Russians are catching up with us. . . ? 

“... We need to establish an order of 

priorities immediately and start moving. 
... This means that a larger proportion 
of our gross national product must be 
allocated to education. . . . The unpleas- 
ant alternative is that we shall have pro- 
portionately less money to spend on late 
model automobiles, expensive home fur- 
nishings, extended vacations, networks 
of four-lane highways. .. .” 
Logan Wilson, president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, writing on “A Time for 
Decision and Action in American Edu- 
cation.” 


The writers, selected because they are either imme- 
diately involved in the educational field or “in a position 


Cultural By-Products 


Harry D. Gideonse 


« 


*... If public education is to be gen- 
uinely ‘in the nation’s service’ it should 
be deeply concerned with the erosion of 
community values and all the other un- 
planned and unintended cultural by- 
products of the proliferating variety of 
economic and technical ‘interests’ which 
are part of the mainstream of our eco- 
nomic life....The content of formal 
education should be modified in accord- 
ance with observable shifts in the forma- 
tive impact of other social activities . . . 
(church, family, press, movies, TV). 

“... Some of the cultural by-products 
of our economic institutions could easily 
be more destructive of the stability of 
our free society than a complete break- 
down in the material productivity of our 
economy, and these cultural by-products 
are today a major formative—that is to 
say, educational—force in American so- 
ciety. It is not a rejection of the prin- 
ciple of the free enterprise or competi- 
tive economy to believe that ‘profit and 
loss’ may be admirable governors of ma- 
terial productivity but questionable 
guides in areas of national cultural life 
in which they are simply irrelevant to 
qualitative achievement. . . . For some 
incomprehensible reason, Americans 
who are understandably insistent on the 
maintenance of professional educational 
standards in the construction of formal 
educational programs in schools, abdi- 
cate their parental responsibility after 
school hours to the naked pursuit of 
material profit in the commercial ex- 
ploitation of government-granted chan- 
nels without appreciation of the obvious 
fact that a formative educational influ 
ence is exercised in both cases... .” 

Harry D. Gideonse, president of 
Brooklyn College, writing “On the Edu- 
cational Statesmanship of a Free So- 
ciety.” 





to think constructively and imaginatively about its prob- 
lems”—include the six men on these pages, as well as Sir 
Isaiah Berlin of Oxford; John Hersey, author; and Wil- 


liam Lee Miller of Yale. 


What they have to say is of particular interest as the 
nation turns its attention to American Education Week. 
The following brief excerpts are taken from the essays 
by permission of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. Not 
‘ntended as syntheses of each man’s complete remarks, 


Jacques Barzun 


Workaday Learning 


“,.. The radically changed view of 
what schooling and college are for 
should not lead us to suppose that the 
modern student is less serious and able 
than his progenitors....They take a 
more sober view of their fate than did 
their forebears who, belonging usually 
to a privileged class, could rely on the 
future being made easy for them and 
might thus be tempted to play their 
way through higher education. . . . The 
point of the difference is that the elimi- 
nation of the elegant idler has also elimi- 
nated the seeker after an intellectual 
education. The ‘bright boy’ today wants 
to ‘qualify’ for some post; for this he 
hopes to be admitted to a college whose 
name will advertise his own worth; and 
while he is subjected to ‘general educa- 
tion, he impatiently looks forward to 
the years when he can develop ‘his spe- 
cialty.’ 

“To put the same facts in other words, 
the world at large has effected a sort of 
merger with the academy, by which 
technical specialization and research are 
part of workaday enterprises, at the 
same time as workaday standards and 
habits are part of academic learning. . . . 
Why the assumption that the whole of 
our material existence—the tricks of 
every trade—must be decanted into the 
vials of learning? ... 

“The answer probably is that we are 
unconsciously yet systematically trying 
to dispense with intellect. ... This purely 
conventional knowledge creates its own 
appetite by maintaining in the suppos- 
edly practical world a vast structure of 
make-believe; it also serves in the aca- 
demic world by providing an easy sub- 
stitute for speculation and literacy. . . .” 


Jacques Barzun, dean of faculties and 
provost at Columbia Univ., writing on 
“The Tyranny of Idealism in Education.” 


schools. 


The Mark-Hound 


McGeorge Bundy 


“... If you tell a mark-hound that his 
intense commitment to good grades is 
an offense against the spirit of learning, 
you may shock him very seriously— 
though you may also begin his real edu- 
cation. On the other hand, a true hard- 
shell mark-hound knows what you mean 
and doesn’t care—he wants the marks 
... because they will be more useful to 
him in life as he sees it than any in- 
tangible qualities of mind and spirit. 

“The causes of the flourishing of the 
mark-hound are many. Most obviously, 
there is the pressure of an increasingly 
competitive system of higher educa- 
tion. ... More subtly, the increasing use 
of objective tests, impersonally adminis- 
tered, nourishes the mark-hound. These 
tests are indispensable... but... tend 
to encourage the habit of mind which 
takes the test for the reality... . 

“There is another force which feeds 
the mark-hound—the faculty. ... All of 
the weaknesses of the school teacher are 
repeated in varying measure at the col- 
leges—naive pride in “good” students, 
excessive emphasis on admission to the 
next level of study, and even occasion- 
ally the sort of teaching which in itself 
asserts that the grade is the reality. ... 

“... If teachers are to get past the 
defenses of the mark-hound and teach 
the subject for its substance and not for 
the shadow of its tests and grades, they 
must reveal to him the meaning, the 
significance, the essential validity of 
what they are about, the motives which 
prompt it, the processes which verify it. 
... The difference between the mark 
and the meaning, between scholarship 
and grademanship, must be a part of 
the atmosphere of the place... .” 

McGeorge Bundy, dean of arts and 
sciences faculty at Harvard Univ., writ- 
ing on “An Atmosphere to Breathe.” 
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they suggest the provocative range of topics covered in 
the Foundation’s series at a time of general national con- 
cern with education. All have implications for today’s 


Educational leaders and teachers having a particular 
interest in the problems discussed may obtain free copies 
of the “Education in the Nation’s Service” series by writ- 
ing to the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, New York. 


Robert F. Goheen 


Languages in Depth 


“...A salutary upswing of interest in 
the study of foreign languages is mani- 
fest no longer only in the talk of educa- 
tors but also in Federal action in sup- 
port of foreign language instruction. . . . 
Yet most gratifying as is this new con- 
cern and support for foreign language 
instruction, I am much troubled at the 
immaturity of so much of the motiva- 
tion behind it. Far too widely it seems 
to be regarded only as a matter of de- 
veloping communication skills for those 
increasing numbers of U. S. citizens who 
must deal with the peoples of foreign 
lands. This notion has an appeal, but it 
is my conviction that language study so 
conceived cannot, and will not, carry us 
far enough. ... 

“Knowledge of their native tongue is 
a primary instrument in understanding 
the people of a nation. Properly under- 
taken, it is an avenue of understanding 
into the culture, the aspirations, the in- 
timate feelings, the thought patterns of 
a people—to all the elements that make 
others as they are. More even than an 
ability to communicate in others’ tongues 

.. we need to learn to know and to re- 
spect the culture of others—their history, 
their religion, their art, the things they 
value as their own... . Only in this way 
can we hope for enlarged rapport with 
the peoples of other lands—or expect 
them to want to join with us gladly in 
the quest for a peaceable world order, 
built upon mutual advantage and mu- 
tual respect. ... 

“It is, in such ways, by aiming at 
breadth of vision rather than at facility 
alone, that we may best help to develop 
understanding and creative minds in 
those who must deal with the world’s 
peoples and problems. .. .” 


Robert F. Goheen, president of Prince- 
ton Univ., writing on “Essential Tasks.” 





YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


with NOBLE’S 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 
One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. Teaches your 
pupils not only how to write but 
how to use handwriting. 


Book 1—Workbook Double Size .. . $.53 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size ~ 


Handwriting for Everyday Use 
Book 3... . $.38 | Book 6... . $.28 
Book 4.... .28 | Book 7.... .28 
Book 5.... .28 | Book 8.... .28 


Teacher's Manual 
Noble's HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY $2.50 


A teacher completing the exercises in this 
text satisfactorily may apply for a Certificate 
of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
HANDWRITING DEMONS 

By Prof. T. Ernest Newland 


NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 
The modern way to mark pupils’ 
papers with rubber stamps. 
Write for Free descriptive Catalog ST 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 














The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 

-is in 
High School! 


Suggest — 


@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 

@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 
@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 
@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. D-1 for free dictionary guide 
The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
SRIRAM A AER SNR 
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State College. © 1960. Rev. 768 pp. Te. Man. 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Reports up-to-the-minute 
events while maintaining primary emphasis 
on the basic structure of American govern- 
ment. Emphasizes those basic precepts of 
government which have made a strong, free 
America. 

Oxford Book Co. Contemporary Govern- 
ments in a Changing World. Social Studies 
Unit Texts (9-12), by Samuel Steinberg, 
Chmn., Social Studies Dept., Stuyvesant 
H. S., New York City. $1.00. 1959. New. 
128 pp. A study of the governmental! frame- 
work of each European government, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States, with a 
survey of the historical and geographical 
background of each country 

Scott, Foresman & Co. Our Living Gov- 
ernment (12), by John H. Haefner, Head of 
Social Studies Dept., Univ. H. S. at Iowa 
City and Professor of Social Studies Educa- 
tion at State Univ. of Iowa; Harold R. Bruce, 
Dept. of Government at Pomona College, 
Calif.; Robert K. Carr, Professor of Law and 
Political Science at Dartmouth College. ( 
1960. New. 672 pp. Units cover: Understand- 
ing our Government; Democracy in Action; 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Branches 
of the Federal Government; State and Local 
Governments; Promoting the General Wel- 
fare; United States in a World Setting; Fi- 
nancing Our Government; The Character of 
American Government. Kodachrome photo- 
graphs, charts. 

Scholastic Book Services. Our American 
Government (7-12), by Wright Patman, 
member of Congress. 50 cents Rev. 308 pp. 
1,001 questions and answers on the U. S 
Government and how it works. Covers the 
U. S. Constitution, Congress, the Executive 
Department, independent offices and agen- 
cies, the Judiciary, and powers of the states 

The Steck Co. Government by the People 
(7-9), by Ralph W. Steen, Pres., Stephen F. 
Austin State College. $3.28. © 1959. New. 320 
pp. Circ. Study of the Federal government 
introducing junior high school students to 
the traditions, heritage, and government of 
the U. S. Numerous two-color charts and 
black-and-white photographs illustrate the 
test 


HISTORY—STATE 


Fearon Publishers. California—Land of 
Contrasts (7-9), by Donald R. Kloes, Social 
Science Dept., San Jose H. S. $5.00 1959 
New. 328 pp. Covers California history from 
the colonial period to present day. Govern- 
ment and problems also covered. Illustrated 
with sketches and line drawings by Thomas 
A. Hoskey. Fully indexed 

D. C. Heath & Co. The Story of Kentucky, 
3rd Edition. (7-8), by T. C. Cherry (de- 
ceased) and Arndt M. Stickles (retired) 
$3.20 1960. Rev. 400 pp. Local history for 
Kentucky. Text covers the history of Ken- 
tucky from before the white man came to 
1960. Many photographs and drawings 


U. S. HISTORY 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. West’s Story of Our 
Country (6-8). by Wm. E. Gardner, Teacher 
of Jr. H. S. Social Studies, Univ. High 
School, Univ. of Minn 1960. Rev. 672 pp 
Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. People, places, 
events, and forces which have made Ameri- 
ca great 

American Book Co 
United States (11, 12), by John R. Alden 
Chmn., Dept. of History, Duke Univ.; Alice 
Magenis, Portland, Ore. $5.60. © 1960. New. 
624 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Te. Ed. of Wkbk. 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Emphasizes early colonial 
period and traces the economic, political and 
cultural growth of U. S. to present times. 
Particular attention given to importance of 
these areas in last 50 years. Color through- 
out. 

Barnes & Noble. American History at a 
Glance (Sr. H. S.), by Marshall Smelser, 
Prof. of History, Univ. of Notre Dame. $1.50. 
® 1959. New. 276 pp. A concise summary of 
the main events in American history from 
the earliest settlements to the present. Cov- 


A History of the 


erage of political, military, social, and cul- 
tural history gives bird's-eye view of devel- 
opment of American life. 

Catholic Textbook Div., Doubleday & Co. 
The Search for Democracy. Christian De- 
mocracy Series (11), by Harry W. Kirwin, 
Ph.D., Chmn., Dept. of History, Loyola Coll. 
Baltimore, Md. Net Price $1.29. © 1959. New. 
338 pp. Circ. a selection of documents illus- 
trating the main direction of American his- 
tory. The present volume, which is the first 
title in the new paperback Christendom 
Books, is primarily for supplementary read- 
ing in high school. 

Children’s Press, Inc. Frontiers of America 
Series (3-10 remedial), by Edith McCall. 
$2.50. © 1959. New. 128 pp. Hunters Blaze the 
Trails. Stories of Kit Carson, Bill Cody and 
Davy Crockett. Log Fort Adventures. People 
in the days of the log forts in early Ken- 
tucky. Steamboats to the West. The people 
and the boats that helped open up the West, 
the rivers, and trade. 

Funk and Wagnalls. Builders of America, 
3 vols. (H. S.), by the editors of Funk and 
Wagnalls. $6.50 ea. vol. © vol. I, 1959; vol. II 
& III, 1960. Rev. 592 pp. Twenty-four of 
America’s explorers, statesmen, and military 
and political leaders from Christopher Co- 
lumbus through Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

D. C. Heath & Co. United States History 
(11-12), by Ruth Wood Gavian and Wm. A. 
Haam. $5.60. © 1960. New. 896 pp. Te. Man. 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Covers the major topics, 
from European background to 1959, required 
in senior high schol classes. Chronological, 
topical organization; functional illustrations 
in color and black and white; many maps; 
variety of study aids. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. Piper Series (Middle 
Grades). $1.64. © 1960. New. 192 pp. Circ. 
Books focus equally on childhood and adult 
achievement of man or woman written 
about. Illustrated in two colors and black 
and white throughout. Amelia Earhart: First 
Lady of the Air, by Jerry Seibert. Christo- 
pher Columbus: Sailor and Dreamer, by 
Bernadine Bailey. Kit Carson, Mountain 
Scout, by Dr. Donald Worcester, prof. at 
Univ. of Florida. 

The Making of Modern America. Riverside 
Social Studies Series (H. S.), by Leon H. 
Canfield, prof. of History and head of Social 
Science Dept., Fairleigh Dickinson Coll., 
Rutherford, N. J.; Howard B. Wilder, Prin. 
of Melrose (Mass.) H. S.; Howard R. Ander- 
son, Dean of Univ. School of Liberal and 
Applied Studies, Univ. of Rochester, N. Y. 
$5.36. © 1960. 788 pp. A-V Tests. Wkbk. Circ. 
Latest coverage of domestic and interna- 
tional affairs. Both maps and text reflect ad- 
mission of Hawaii and Alaska. Text changes 
throughout and revised charts reflect recent 
viewpoints and include latest statistics. 
North Star Books (7-12). $2.24. © 1959. New 
184 pp. Cire. Around the World with Nellie 
Bly, by Emily Hahn. Donald McKay and the 
Clipper Ships, by Mary Ellen Chase. Jenny 
Lind Sang Here, by Bernardine Kielty 
Thoreau of Walden Pond, by Sterling North 
Ticonderoga, The Story of a Fort, by Bruce 
Lancaster. Washington and the Revolution 
by Lynn Montross 

Indian Wars and Warriors Vols. I and II, 
(7-12), by Paul I. Wellman. $2.24. 1959 
New. 184 pp. Cire. Vol. I is a history of one 
of the longest wars on records. It covers 
every major struggle between the white men 
and the Indians from Champlain’s attack 
upon the Iroquois to the subjugation of the 
Seminoles. Vol. II deals with the wars west 
of the Mississippi—the Cheyennes, Blackfeet, 
Comanches, Apaches, and the Sioux. 

This Is America’s Story. Riverside Social 
Studies Series (7 and 8), by Howard B 
Wilder, Principal of Melrose (Mass.) H. S.; 
Robert P. Ludlum, President, Blackburn 
Coll, Ill.; Harriett M. Brown, Washington 
Irving Jr. H. S., Los Angeles; Howard R. 
Anderson, Dean of Univ. School of Liberal 
and Applied Studies, Univ. of Rochester, 
N. Y. $4.88. © 1960. 728 pp. A-V. Te. Man. 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Latest developments in 
our nation’s story, such as recent legisla- 
tion, admission of new states, coming of 
Space Age. New four-color maps and illus- 
trations. 

Laidlaw Brothers. Great Names in Our 
Country’s Story. The Laidlaw History Series 
(4), by Harold H. Eibling, Supt. of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio; John G. Gilmartin, Supt. 
of Schools, Waterbury, Conn.; Anna M. 





Skehan, Prin., Maloney School, Waterbury, 
Conn. $2.88. © 1960. New. 312 pp. Cire. Back- 
grounds course in elementary American his- 
tory told through the lives and achieve- 
ments of some of the men and women who 
made America great. Scope of book is from 
discovery of America to the present. 

The Laidlaw History Series, by Harold H. 
Eibling, Supt. of Schools, Columbus, O.; Fred 
M. King, Ass't to Supt., Rochester (Minn.) 
Public Schools; James Harlow, Wilson Jr. 
H. S., Oakland, Calif. © 1960. New Wkbk. Te. 
Ed. of Wkbk. Circ. Our Country’s Story 
(5), $3.32, 336 pp. Presents events leading to 
discovery of our country, experiences of its 
settlers, progress from exploration period 
to the present. Our Beginnings in the Old 
World (6), $3.52, 384 pp. Represents a back- 
grounds course for elementary pupils that 
includes only those countries and civiliza- 
tions which influenced most directly the 
discovery and exploration of our country 
Many four-color illustrations, authentic pho- 
tographs and reproductions of famous mas- 
terpieces. Many teaching-learning aids. Our 
United States (7 and 8). $5.20, 672 pp. A new 
history for elementary and junior high 
school emphasizes the social, economic, and 
geographic aspects of U. S. history 

Oxford Book Co. Graphic Survey of Amer- 
ican History. Graphic Survey Series (10-12), 
by Philip Dorf. $1.60 © 1959. Rev. 430 pp. Cov- 
ers the entire scope of American history from 
the early explorations until the present. In- 
cludes such recent events as Soviet and U.S 
earth satellites, Middle East crises, Alaska 
suspension of military nuclear tests 

Rand McNally Co. The Adventure of the 
American People (11), by Henry F. Graff 
Assoc. Prof. of History, Columbia Univ., and 
John A. Krout, Vice President and Prof. of 
History, Columbia Univ. $5.56 1959. New 
738 pp. Te. Man. Wkbk. Circ. Chrono- 
logical and thematic treatment; two-color 
throughout 
Chicago History of American Civilization 
Series (9-12), by Edmund S. Morgan and 
others. $1.25. Rev. Circ. This is a series of 
softbound editions (6 titles reprinted at 
present) of original hardbound college edi- 
tions by the Univ. of Chicago Press. Eras of 
American history written by a recognized 
scholar. 


WORLD HISTORY 


American Book Co. A History of the World 
(10), by Alice Magenis, Portland, Ore., and 
John Conrad Appel, Prof. of Social Studies, 
State Teachers Coll., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
$5.60. 1959. Rev. 640 pp. A-V. Te. Man 
Tests. Wkbk. Cire. Stresses the story of 
man's struggle for freedom and self-govern- 
ment; man’s achievement in science, educa- 
tion and art; and man’s great civilizations 
New material on recent Latin American his- 
tory and on the Middle East, North Africa, 
and the Far East have been included. 

Ginn & Co. Our World History (10), by 
Cc. E. Black, Princeton Univ. $5.60 1960 
New. 720 pp. Wkbk. Te. Ed. of Wkbk. Pres- 
entation of world history covering today’s 
vital problems, with a balanced emphasis 
on our European heritage and emerging 
world cultures. Extensive map program, 
with built-in atlas. 

D. C. Heath & Co. The Record of Mankind, 
2nd Ed. (10), by A. W. Roehm, Oak Park 
and River Forest H. S., Oak Park, Ill.; M.A 
Buske, Oak Park and River Forest H. §S.; 
Hutton Webster and E. B. Wesley 1960. 
Rev. 704 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ 
World history to 1960. Develops cultural as 
well as political trends. Comprehensive cov- 
erage of post-World-War II era. Well illus- 
trated in color and black and white; 70 
maps 

Henry Holt & Co 
ondary grades), by 
merly Dean of the 
Fay Adams, Prof, of 
Brown, formerly Prin. of Alexander Hamil- 
ton H. S., Los Angeles 1960. Rev. 816 pp. 
A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Early man 
to the latest development of the cold war, 
with newly incorporated material reflecting 
the growing importance of India, Southeast 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Features 
a nation-by-nation approach 

Houghton Mifflin Co. The History of Our 
World. Riverside Social Studies Series 
(H. S.), by Arthur E. R. Boak, Prof. of 


Story of Nations (sec- 
Lester B. Rogers, for- 
School of Educ., USC; 
Educ., USC; Walker 


Ancient History, Univ. of Mich.; Preston W. 
Slosson, Prof. of Modern History, Univ. of 
Michigan.; Howard R. Anderson, Univ. 
School, Univ. of Rochester; Hall Bartlett, 
Citizenship Education Project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ.; Robert M. Chapin, Jr., 
map maker for Time, Inc. $5.60. © 1959. New. 
792 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. 
Treats broad developments in world history 
from earliest times to the present. Coverage 
of world’s major areas, with attention to 
interrelationships between Western and non- 
Western world. 

The Macmillan Co. Past to Present: A 
World History (H. S.), by Sydney Zebel, 
Prof. of History, Rutgers Univ., and faculty, 
NYU; Sidney Schwartz, Chmn., Social 
Studies, Evander Childs H. S., New York. 
© 1960. New. 716 pp. Te. Ed. Circ. 

Syracuse Univ. Press. Readings in Russian 
History (10-12), by Dr. Warren B. Walsh, 
Chmn., Bd. of Russian Studies, Maxwell 
School, Syracuse Univ. $7.50. © 1959. Rev 
750 pp. Cire. A collection of readings on 
Russia from ancient times to the present, 
each selection preceded by comment on the 
source and the importance of the selection. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. High School Sociol- 
ogy (11 and 12), by Wm. E. Cole, Head, 
Dept. of Sociology, Univ. of Tenn.; Charles 
S. Montgomery, Teacher of Social Studies, 
West Knoxville H. S. $4.40. © 1959. Rev. 414 
pp. Te. Man. Tests. Circ. Introduces the stu- 
dent to the science and art of human rela- 
tions, builds upon knowledge he has ac- 
quired in other social sciences. Defines so- 
cial problems and scientific ways of studying 
them 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Eastern Lands (7 
and 8), by James F. Reed, Teacher, Pitts- 
burgh, Public Schools. $5.20 © 1959. Rev 
507 pp. Te. Man. Wkbk. Cire. Consists of 
the history, geography, civics, and simpler 
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aspects of economics as related to countries 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Special attention 
given to recent changes and developments 
in that area. Western Lands (7 and 8), by 
James F. Reed, Teacher, Pittsburgh, Public 
Schools. $5.20. © 1959. Rev. 480 pp. Te. Man. 
Wkbk. Circ. Blends history, geography, and 
civics of Western Hemisphere. 

Ginn and Co. Social Studies Series (1-6). 
® 1960. Cire. Complete basic program in 
which geography, history, and civics are 
balanced. Aims to develop understandings 
and attitudes that contribute to intelligent 
cooperative living. Revision brings content 
up to date, contains a new map program, re- 
designed and largely re-illustrated texts 
and completely revised manuals and wkbks. 
Stories About Linda and Lee, Rev., by 
Eleanor Thomas. 96 pp. $2.52. Stories About 
Sally, Rev., by Eleanor Thomas. 128 pp. 
$2.68. Your Town and Mine, Rev., by Eleanor 
Thomas. 224 pp. $3.40. Your People and Mine, 
Rev., by Nelle Dederick, Prin., Brockton 
Ave. School, Los Angeles, and Josephine 
Mackenzie. 400 pp. $4.20. Your Country and 
Mine, Rev. by Gertrude S. Brown, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 516 pp. $4.68. Your 
World and Mine, Rev. by Grace S. Dawson 
512 pp. $4.68. Understanding Latin America, 
New, by Edmund Lindop, chmn. of social 
studies dept., University H. S., Los Angeles. 
480 pp. $4.80. 

Inor Publishing Co. Social Studies Skills 
(7-10), by Forrest E. Long and Helen Halter. 
© 1959. 163 pp. $2.40. A supplementary text- 
book designed to improve 25 pupil skills in 
the various phases of social-studies class- 
room and library skills. 





On the following pages are listed 
encyclopedias and reference books 
useful for social studies. Language 
arts textbooks will be featured in 
the Dec. 9 Scholastic Teacher. 




















Civics ... 
CITIZENSHIP IN 
ACTION 


by Painter and Bixler 
A text in citizenship geared to 
the demands of our challenging 
times, with a unique section on 
vocational guidance. Grade 8 
or 9. 


Economics ... 


*ECONOMICS AND 
you 
by S. Holt 


The American free enterprise 
system—the economics of home 
and society explained in terms 
interesting and intelligible to 
high school students. A wealth 
of effective and varied illustra- 
tions, graphs, charts, and other 
student-teacher aids. 





Looking for Social Studies Texts? 
Scribner’s has the book for... 


Government ... 
*THE PEOPLE 
GOVERN 


1958 Edition 
by Paquin and Irish 

For high school seniors—a 
provocative and realistic ex- 
ploration of the American gov- 
ernment in operation on all 
levels—local, county, state, and 
national—with emphasis on the 
individual’s role in making de- 
mocracy work. 


American History ... 
BUILDING A FREE 


NATION 

by Clyde B. Moore and others 
The easy to read, easy to teach 
history of the United States 
for the 7th and 8th grades. 
Lavish pictorial features in- 
clude a 32-page insert of 60 
striking photographs. Work- 
book and Key to the Workbook 
available. 


* Tests to accompany the text are available 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Educational Department, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Key: vols., volumes. pp., pages. (in 
parentheses), grade levels. ill., illustra- 
tions. Price quoted is school price unless 
otherwise indicated. Cire., deseriptive 
circular available. Cont. Rev., continuous 
revision. Annual Rev., annual revision. 
Irr. Rev., revised at irregular intervals. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


American Educator Encyclopedia 

United Educators, Inc., 10 vols. 5,600 pp 
(4-18) $99.50; to schools and libraries, $79.50 
Annual Rev. 30 per cent of space pictorial 
‘Six-fold plan based on simply written 
text, variety of illustrations, many in full 
color, study aids including ‘wonder ques- 
tions’ and outlines; bibliographies, cross- 
references, classroom-tested: curriculum 
subjects treated; numerous feature articles 
(some available as free reprints); unit-letter 
system; large type on heavy, coated paper; 
sturdy binding, side-sewn and wire-stitched; 
400-page Year Book.” 





5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Lo 
Made of 2 for $] Postage 
live Latex and 
Handling 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this 
size usually sell up to 25¢ each. 
Send oniy $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and han- 
dling for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply 
limited at this low price, so order several sets 
NOW for GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
FREE Complete Instructions 
MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. 8-36-A, P. O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. |., N. Y. 


NOW! A NEW 


4-COLOR 
PENCIL 


at the lowest price 
ever offered... 
almost 2/3 less 

than those 

+ tomatic 4- color 

now sold in pencil for 24rds 

less money than 

the U.S. ever sold before! 

With standard red, 

green, black, blue 

leads, it’s ideal for 

teachers—for 

work, marking 

map work, records, etc. 

Actually it’s perfect for 

anyone who uses a pencil 

and wants the versatility of 

4 colors. A real help for kids 

at school, too! Handsome, 

well-made pencil makes a fine 

gift. With all 4 extra leads, 

$1.95 ppd. Money-back guaran- 


tee. Use the attached coupon to 
order NOW! 


t/ . 


right vat 
completely au- 


ONLY 


class- 


papers, 


eeeeesececooeoeeeses 
BANNER SUPPLY HOUSE 
Rm 1308-SC, 60 E. 42nd St.,N. Y. 17 
Please rush to me 
._..4-color pencils @ $1.95 
—dozen 4-color pencils @ $1.50 


Address 
* 
City >. 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 








The American Peoples Encyclopedia 


Spencer Press, Inc. 20 vols. 10,000 pp. (7 
and up) $179.50 less 20 per cent $143.60. Cont. 
Rev. 15,000 ill. Comprehensive, adult ency- 
clopedia written and illustrated for junior 
and senior high students. Special emphasis 
on science. Visual aids include historical 
maps and three dimensional transvisions. 
190 pp. World Atlas, 96 pp. Study Guide 
Yearbook 


Book of Knowledge 


The Grolier Society, Inc. 20 vols. 7,910 pp 
(2-9) $139.50 less '5 educational discount, or 
$93 delivered. Annual Rev. 11,652 ill. “Unique 
enrichment material in a format specifically 
designed for children. Features both index 
and table of contents. Fact entries in in- 
dex. Arrangement of material facilitates 
curriculum related group work. Features 
elementary science material, literature and 
stories, wonder questions, topical organiza- 
tion.” 


Britannica Junior 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
pp. (4-8) $91.90, school and library price 
Annual Rev. 9,689 ill.; 1,398 in full color 
“Designed especially for students in ele- 
mentary and junior high grades. Arranged 
alphabetically with separate index and 
World Atlas. Articles start by relating un- 
known to something known in the child's 
background. Broad science coverage. Pub- 
lished with advice and consultation of facul- 
ties of Univ. of Chicago and University 
Laboratory School. Teaching materials avail- 
able.” 


15 vols. 7,403 


Collier's Encyclopedia 


P. F. Collier & Son Corp. 20 vols. 16,000 
pp. (Sr. high and up) $239 list, discount to 
schools and libraries. Current Copyright 
Over 10,000 ill. “A scholarly written, cur- 
rently edited and continuously revised ma- 
jor indexed reference work. 400,000 text 
index entries, plus a unique 10,000 volume 
integrated bibliography. Illustrated. Teach- 
ing Aids for science, social studies, history, 
literature, language arts, and career guid- 
ance available on request.” 


Columbia Encyclopedia 


Columbia University Press, 1 vol. 2,348 pp 
(9-12) $35.00. Every three year rev. 900 
ill. “Alphabetic arrangement; pronunciation; 
complete cross-references; suggested addi- 
tional reading. The illustrations—in inte- 
grated units on a page—show a progressive 
treatment of the subject: according to chron- 
ology, organic development, or increasing 
complexity; 18 pages of maps, showing all 
political changes up to March, 1956." 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 


F. E. Compton & Co. 15 vols. 8,916 pp 
(3-12) $104.50-179.50, less special trade-in 
and quantity discounts. Cont. Rev. 17,000 
ill., 5,800 in color. Schoo! and home ency- 
clopedia. Adapted to modern school needs, 
Text written to explain clearly. Vocabulary 
fitted to grade levels where material is most 
frequently used. Alphabetically arranged. 
Fact-Index in back of each volume locates 
pictures and material on any subject by 
exact page. Printed on pure white paper. 
Annual yearbook, $2.95 to subscribers.” 


Encyclopedia Americana 


Americana Corporation, 30 vols. 26,000 pp. 
(7 & up) $319.50 list, educational discount 
granted. Annual Rev. 13,000 ill. “Thorough 
coverage, especially in science. Unique fea- 
tures include articles on centuries, fictional 
or mythological characters. Reading level 
from upper elementary and junior high 
school, varying with subject matter. Large 
number of articles and cross references; 
good index.” 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 24 vols. 27, 
357 pp. (9-12) Price to schools and libraries 
only: $199. Annual Rev. 25,042 ill. “A new 
survey of universal knowledge, containing 
more than 38,000,000 words, continuously re- 
vised, and published with the advice of the 


faculties of the Univ. of Chicago, and of 
members of the faculties of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and London Univs. Annual Yearbook. 
Index has been completely reset in a new 
simplified style.” 


Golden Book Encyclopedia 


Golden Press. 8 vols. 1,536 pp. (3-6) Net 
price $39.50, educational discount. 1,375 en- 
tries. “More than 30 authorities in the li- 
brary and educational field have served as 
contributors and consultants on this work 
A special eight-volume edition, sturdily 
bound in buckram, was created for the edu- 
cational field.” 


Grolier Encyclopedia 


The Grolier Society, Inc. 20 vols. 5,860 pp. 
(7-12) $119.50 less '5 educational discount, 
or $79.67 delivered. Annual Rev. 9,000 ill 
“Numerous entries facilitate location of 
facts. Short, concise articles, combined with 
development of broad or complicated sub- 
jects, to enable reader to find needed mate- 
rial readily without use of an index or 
recourse to extensive reading.” 


New Standard Encyclopedia 


Standard Education Society, Inc., 14 vols 
6,464 pp. (4th and up) Cont. Rev. 136 pp 
Full color ill., hundreds of two-color, thou- 
sands of black & white. Multi-color maps 
“Unitary-letter volumes. Single alphabetical 
arrangement of articles and extensive cross 
references. No article written down to any 
given level, but simple English used through- 
out. Articles authenticated by authorities 
Kept up to date by World Progress, a year- 
book in quarterly installments.” 


New Wonder World Encyclopedia 


Parents’ Magazine’s Education Press, Inc., 
10 vols. 4,000 pp. (Jr. & Sr. H. S.) $98.50 
Cont. Rev. About 4,000 ill. “Completely re- 
vised edition of a 10-volume illustrated 
topical encyclopedia; all 2,500,000 words are 
new, prepared by 150 experts. To be used 
for both reference and reading. Volumes 
devoted to sciences, arts, literature, history, 
geography, biography, social sciences.” 


Richards Topical Encyclopedia 


The Grolier Society, Inc., 15 vols. 
pp. (3-12) $129.50 less 4% educational dis- 
count, or $86.33 delivered. Annual Rev 
12,000 ill. “Topical arrangement facilitates 
study of broad subject matter fields. Style 
encourages reading beyond areas of initial 
interest. Effective for remedial reading, 
since interest level often exceeds compre- 
hension level. May be divided into units 
(social studies, science, etc.) for simulta- 
neous use in several classrooms.” 


8,700 


The Volume Library 


Educators Association, 1 vol. 2,428 pp (K-12) 

$29.95. Cont. Rev. 1,650 color ill. ‘Especially 
helpful in mathematics, history, English, 
geography, and sciences. 107 contributors 
from 44 universities. Maps of the states, con- 
tinents, and foreign countries. Accurate, 
up-to-date, comprehensive. Cross-referenced 
fact index with 60,000 entries. Advanced 
bibliographies and study courses. Annual 
Yearbook available.” 


Wonderland of Knowledge 


Wonderland of Knowledge Corp., 12 vols 
4,600 pp. (4-12) $89.50; to schools and li- 
braries, $63.50. Annual Rev. 35 per cent of 
space pictorial. “Story-style text with varied 
illustrations, many in full color; builds read- 
ing skills; curriculum subjects treated: 
classroom-tested; study aids’ including 
‘Wonderland Adventures,’ ‘Picture Stories.’ 
Thought questions. Non-glare paper; sturdy 
binding, Smythe-sewn; 400-page Yearbook; 
Hobby and Guide Books, two other volumes 
optional at $10.50 additional.” 


World Book Encyclopedia 

Field Enterprises Educational Corp., 19 
vols. 10,500 pp. (4-12) $129-169, special school 
and library prices. Cont. Rev. “Illustrated 
reference set, for school, library, home use. 
Based upon surveys of curricula, it meets 
school reference needs. Material is factually 





presented, simply and clearly written, graph- 
ically illustrated, and logically arranged. 
Revision of material is continuous, so infor- 
mation is up-to-date.” 


MISCELLANEOUS REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


Book House for Children 

A Picturesque Tale of Progress. 9 vols. 
2,700 pp. (5-10) $69.50; to schools, and 
libraries, $55.50. Biennial Rev. 30 per cent of 
content pictorial. “Social studies resource; 
Our Old World heritage from caveman to 
Age of Discovery, with description of lead- 
ing pre-Columbian civilization in the Amer- 
icas. Vividly written, illustrated with many 
pictures in color. Summaries and index. 
Durable black and gold binding with cover 
paintings.” 


The Child’s World, Inc. 


The Child’s World. 6 vols. 1,300 pp. (3-6) 
$37.50. 1959. “‘Deals in story and picture with 
the things that children wonder about and 
answers the questions that they ask in a 
way young minds can understand. Volumes 
include Stories of Childhood, People and 
Great Deeds, Plant and Animal Ways, The 
World and Its Wonders, Countries and Their 
Children, a guide to training problems, and 
Index.” 


P. F. Collier & Son Corp. 


Collier’s Harvard Classics. 51 vols. 22,407 
pp. (high school and up) $199, single and 
multiple purchase discounts available to 
schools. 1957. “A scholarly selection of the 
Great Books from the Hastern and Western 
World by Harvard Univ. President Charles 
W. Eliot. Contains 418 literary works by 
302 authors. Literary selections from the 
fields of science, education, history, litera- 
ture, philosophy and religion. Complete set 
of 594 analytic catalog cards furnished with 
each purchase.” 

Collier’s New Junior Classics, 10 vols. 
5,000 pp. (K-12) $69, single and multiple set 
discount available to schools. 1957. 1,000 ill. 
“An enrichment reading program which con- 
tains 611 stories and poems selected from 
children’s literature by two librarians. Title 
and author index plus a reading guide 
make this set useful for remedial reading 
and as a supplement to programs in history, 
geography and social studies.” 

Collier’s World Atlas & Gazetteer. 1 vol. 
500 pp. (3-12) $12.50, single and multiple 
purchase discounts available to schools. 
1958. Over 346 maps, many in full color. “A 
geographical fact Index of 500 pages which 
contains maps of countries, states, and 
provinces. Most of them are in full color with 
Collier’s marginal index next to the map. 
Index lists population statistics and map 
coordination. Volume contains maps, tables 
and charts plus an illustrated Gazetteer.” 


Columbia University Press 


The Columbia-Lippincott Gazetteer of the 
World. 1 vol. 2,158 pp. (9-12) $65.00. ““Alpha- 
betic arrangement of articles on: nations, 
continents, regions, counties, provinces, and 
municipalities, ancient as well as modern— 
with such facts about each place as pronuncia- 
tion; variant spellings, population, geograph- 
ical and political location, dates of discovery 
and development, cultural institutions, eco- 
nomic resources, and products.” 


Golden Press, Inc. 


The Golden Geographic Encyclopedia, 
adapted and edited by T. Shabad and Peter 
Stern. 228 pp. (5th and up) Goldencraft Li- 
brary Binding $7.99 net. 1958. Cire. “A 10” 
x 1314” book of geographic lore compiled for 
readers of every age, it contains more than 
450 photographs, maps and _ illustrations 
in full color. A one-volume atlas and refer- 
ence book, indexed and illustrated.” 


Golden Library of Knowledge Series, pre- 
pared under supervision of Dr. Herbert S. 
Zim. 20 vols. 56 pp. (4th through Jr. H. S.) 
$1.49 ea. net. 1958. Circ. “This series pro- 
vides material on special subjects for young- 
sters, with a yearning for knowledge. Some 
subjects: submarine, atoms, the world of 
ants, planets, birds of the world.” 


The Golden Treasury of Natural History, 
by Dr. Bertha Morris Parker. 224 pp. (5-12) 
Goldencraft Library Binding, $4.99 net. 1952. 
More than 500 full-color pictures accompany 
and interpret the text. Selection of material 
based on questions young people ask.” 


Grolier Society, Inc. 


Book of Popular Science. 10 vols. 4,434 pp. 
(6-12) $89.50 less 15 educational discount, or 
$59.67 delivered. Annual Rev. 5,024 ill. “Gen- 
eral science reference series planned for 
junior and senior high. Brings together in 
one place science information otherwise 
found in many different works. In simple, 
non-technical language, it explains basic 
science material and clarifies current scien- 
tific developments.” 

Lands and People. 7 vols. 2,800 pp. (6-12) 
$69.50 less 15 educational discount, or $46.33 
delivered. Annual Rev. 2,800 ill. “Social 
studies reading and reference, heavily illus- 
trated to stimulate interest. Volumes may 
be circulated or used as a set for reference. 
Format which features factual data concern- 
ing each country at the conclusion of the 
article permits up-to-date statistics.” 


Pacific Coast Publishers 


Our 50 States at a Glance. Great Ameri- 
cans Series (general ref.), edited by Mon- 
roe Heath. $1.00 1959. 64 pp. “Text stresses 
briefly and accurately the main historical 
episodes, geographical features, and industry 
of every state in the Union and other U. S. 
possessions. 150 photographs and 52 maps. 
Two-page statistical chart.” 


Prentice-Hall Publishers 


Business and Economics Dictionary (9-12), 
by Louis C. Nanassy, Prof., Montclair State 
College, N. J. and Wm. Selden, Chief of 
Business Education, State of Penna. $2.96. 
1960. 288 pp. “Easy-to-understand business 
dictionary, covering all areas of business 
and economics. Edge-of-page index, large 
print; head guides on each page. 18 Tables 
in the Appendix provide current data on 
many phases of business, including auto- 
mation.” 


Spencer Press, Inc. 

Our Wonderful World. 18 vols. 8,500 pp. 
(4-12) $169.50 less 20% $13.50. Cont. Rev. 
17,000 ill. “A reference set and learning tool 
that is encyclopedic in scope. Thematic or- 
ganization, developed by Editor-in-Chief 
Herbert S. Zim, is essentially an education 
plan for young readers applied to books. 
Two supplements issued annually.” 


The Steck Co. 

The Story of a Great Document (7-9), by 
Julia Kathryn Garrett, Instructor in Ameri- 
can History, Arlington Heights H. S., Fort 
Worth, Texas; and Lula Underwood, Paschal 
H. S., Fort Worth. 88 cents. 1959. 94 pp. “His- 
torical background of the Constitution. Re- 
produces the Constitution and includes an 
explanatory outline.” 


United Educators, Inc. 

Junior Instructor. 2 vols. 376 pp. (Pre- 
school-4) $25; to schools and libraries, $19.50. 
Biennial Rev. 70 per cent of space pictorial. 
“Detailed guides for enriching instruction 
in science, art, social studies, nature study, 
creative and dramatic activities, arithmetic, 
health, music, rhythms, reading, safety, char- 
acter education, etc. Sturdily bound.” 


INDEX OF PUBLISHERS 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
American Book Co. 

55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Americana Corp. 

2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
Banks Upshaw & Co. 

703 Browder St., Dallas 1 
Barnes & Noble 

105 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 3 
Book House for Children 

Tangley Oaks, Lake Bluff, Ml. 
Child’s World, Inc. 

308 W. Washington St., Chicago 
Childrens Press, Inc. 

Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chicago 7 


P. F. Collier & Son 

640 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Columbia University Press 

2960 Broadway, N. Y. C. 27 
Compton & Co. 

1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Doubleday & Co, 

Catholic Textbook Div., 575 Madison Ave. 

N. Y. C. 
Educators Association 

307 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 

425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Fearon Publishers 

2263 Union St., San Francisco 23 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 

Educ. Dic., Merchandise Mart Plaza, 

Chicago 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

153 E. 24th St., N. Y. C. 
Ginn and Co. 

Statler Office Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 
Golden Press, Inc., Educ. Div. 

630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Grolier Society, Inc. 

2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

383 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

285 Columbus Ave., Boston 
Henry Holt & Co. 

383 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

2 Park St., Boston 
Inor Publishing Co. 

203 Lexington Ave., Sweet Springs 1, Mo 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Thatcher & Madison, River Forest, Il. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
Macmillan Co, 

60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. 

67 Irving Pl., N. Y. C. 
Oxford Book Co., Inc. 

222 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Pacific Coast Publishers 

1023 Chestnut St., Redwood City, Calif. 
Parents’ Magazines Education Press, Inc. 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Rand McNally & Co. 

P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80 
Row-Peterson & Co. 

1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Il. 
Scholastic Book Services 

33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 

433 E. Erie St., Chicago 
Silver Burdett Co. 

Morristown, N. J. 
Spencer Press, Inc. 

179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Standard Education Society, Inc. 

130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Steck Co. 

P. O. Box 16, Austin 61, Tex. 
Syracuse University Press 

Univ. Station, Box 87, Syracuse 10 
United Educators, Inc. 

Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
John C. Winston Co. 

1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Wonderland of Knowledge Corp. 

212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 





A Scholastic Teacher cartoon 





New Materials 





GETTING READY FOR CHRIST- 
MAS—This 32-page booklet of pre- 
Christmas class activities has chapters 
on: stories to be told at Christmas time; 
making Christmas tree decorations (from 
paper, ribbons, 
yarns); making Christmas wrappings; 
the heritage of Christmas music; giving 
a Christmas play; making Christmas 
gifts. From the Arts Cooperative Serv- 
ice, 322 E. 23rd St.. New York 10, N. Y. 


(75 cents) 


cellophane _ straws, 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS—Graflex, Inc., 
announces distribution of Title Slides 
with 35mm slide projectors. 
Messages to be incorporated with the 
slide show can be written, drawn, or 
printed on Title Slides. The Slides are 
reusable and available, four for 79 cents, 
from any Graflex dealer. Charles Bes- 
eler is offering a Starter Kit to users of 
Vu-Graph Overhead Projectors which 
contains tools and materials for produc- 
ing important graphs, charts, or written 
messages. Materials provide for color as 
well as black and white transparencies 


for use 


and include: acetate sheets, mounts, 
film, tape, special pencils, inks, brushes, 
cleaners, tracing pad, etc. Kits for 10” 
x 10”-Vu-Graph transparencies are $45, 
retail; for 7” x 7” $35, retail. Additional 
information from Charles Beseler Co., 
219 S. 18th St., East Orange, N. J. 


DIGEST OF SWEDEN — 64-page 
booklet written especially for American 
and Canadian readers as an introduction 
to a study of Sweden. There are brief 
articles on topics like: natural resources, 
labor and management, inventions, for- 
eign trade, government, education, the- 
atre and film, music, arts and crafts, 
tourist attractions, Swedes in America. 
Available from American-Swedish News 
Exchange, 630 Fifth Ave., NYC 20 
(50 cents). 


GUIDES FOR PARENTS — You 
Child and His Reading, 32-page pam- 
phlet by Nancy Larrick contains sug- 
gestions for guiding a child’s reading 
from babyhood through the teen years— 
from nursery songs, through Mother 








Goose, up to advice on building a per- 
manent home library for children. Avail- 
able from Public Affairs Committee, 22 
East 38th St., NYC 16. (25 cents). 
Your Child in a Scientific World, a 192- 
page book, tells parents how to guide a 
child’s interest in science by family 
cooperation in reading, nature study, 
experimentation, observation, and sci- 
ence clubs. Some chapter titles are: 
Helping Your Child Become a Keen 
Observer, Using Community Resources 
for Nature Study, Conducting Home 
Experiments, Sources of Science Mate 
rials. Published by Doubleday & Co.., 
575 Madison Ave., NYC 22 ($2.95). 


GUIDANCE BOOKLET: Everybody 
Wonders is a 16-page, two-color booklet 
useful in both home and classroom. 
It deals with the growing-up problems of 
teen-agers—dating, personality, groom- 
ing, studies. Available free in classroom 
quantities from Special Services, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., NYC 
36. Sponsored by the National Coffee 


Association. 





Books 





THE INEFFECTIVE SOLDIER: 
LESSONS FOR MANAGEMENT AND 
THE NATION, by Dr. Eli Ginzberg. 
(Columbia University Press, 1959, New 
York, three volumes, $6.00 each.) 


Although World War II ended more 
than 14 years ago, the lessons which 
this experience taught are still being 
learned by Americans. If the United 
States should ever find itself in another 
war in which there is a great need for 
fighting manpower, a_ serious crisis 
could develop, 

This conclusion stands forth clearly 
after a reading of this study, which 
was instigated in 1949 by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. At that time Eisenhower 
was president of Columbia University, 
having just ended his career in the 
Army in the capacity of Chief of Staff. 
While leading American troops against 
the Axis during World War II, he was 
confronted (North African Campaign 
and the Battle of the Bulge) with marked 
shortages of manpower. Yet, at the same 
time large numbers of men were being 
rejected for service or prematurely dis- 
charged because they were deficient in 
the mental and emotional qualities that 
made good soldiers. 


Thus was created the Conservation of 
Human Resources Project, headed by 
Professor Eli Ginzberg, which had as 
its purpose the answering of questions 
that were raised by this manpower 
crisis. Where did these ineffectives come 
from? What kind of schooling did they 
have? Did they have prior physical and 
mental disabilities? Did they readjust 
after they returned to civilian life? 

The questions that were raised were 
answered, Of the two-and-one-half mil- 
lion ineffective soldiers during the 1941- 
45 war period, 700,000 were not in- 
ducted because of educational deficien- 
cies; 970,000 were rejected because 
they were found to be emotionally un- 
balanced; 80,000 were rejected because 
of behavior and moral problems; 750,- 
000 broke down while in the army. 

After reviewing such background fac- 
tors of a group of the ineffectives as 
age, education, pre-military occupation, 
marital status, and race, the study con- 
cludes, “Of all the factors . . . an ade- 
quate education emerges as the over- 
riding prerequisite for effective per- 
formance in military service.” 

It was found that the men with only 
a few years of elementary school edu- 
cation had an ineffectiveness rate four 
times higher than high school and col- 
lege men, while Negroes were likely to 
be one-half as effective as whites (due 
to lack of education). Inadequate edu- 


cation also accounts for the higher rate 
of rejections among rural males than 
among urban males. 

States with the highest rates of rejec- 
tions were located in the Southeast and 
Southwest. 

American educators still have a vital 
job to do. Educational opportunity has 
not improved so greatly in these four- 
teen years that there is no problem to 
fear. Nor can Americans complacently 
hope that the next war will be fought 
so quickly that a large pool of man- 
power will not be needed. 

The American dream of an adequate 
education for all must still be realized. 
How to realize it is a question that 
administrators and teachers ought to 
ponder, so that a solution can be found. 

Erwin F. KarNER 
Lees Junior College 
Jackson, Ky. 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR INFOR- 
MATION KIT—Contains materials on 
the refugee problem from the UN and 
other sources useful in observing “World 
Refugee Year” (July 1, 1959-June 30, 
1960). Available free from U. S. Com- 
mittee for Refugees, 11 W. 42nd St., 
NYC 36. A special booklet, “We Stran- 
gers and Afraid,” by Elfan Rees, avail- 
able for 50 cents from Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, United 
Nations Plaza at 46th St., NYC 17. 








| Parade of the States 





Curriculum Improvement 
In Texas Public Schools 


By J. W. EDGAR 


Commissioner of Education 


Texas Education Agency 


EXAS is now midway in a state-wide 

curriculum study that has not fol- 
lowed the traditional patterns for such 
efforts. The emphasis to date has been 
upon the development by groups of spe- 
cialists of a description of an ideal pro- 
gram in ten subject areas and educa- 
tional guidance services. These programs 
are now being studied and tested in 
local schools. Within the year it is ex- 
pected that the proposals can be refined 
into a workable plan that will, through 
state standards, outline specific, required 
practices. 

At the same time, this state plan will 
allow for flexibility in the development 
of instructional plans and units by local 
schools and by individual teachers. 

Eleven curriculum commissions were 
appointed in January, 1958, by the 
State Board of Education. The 200 per- 
sons who served on the commissions in- 
cluded public school teachers, college 
teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and local school board members and 
other citizens. Each commission was 
charged with the responsibility of de- 
veloping proposals that would lead to a 
sound instructional program in the cur- 
riculum area assigned for study. They 
were also requested to make recom- 
mendations concerning teacher training, 
textbooks, and materials that might lead 
to an improved instructional program. 

In July, 1959, the eleven commissions 
published their reports which consisted 
of 17 bulletins on educational guidance 
services, English language arts, mathe- 
matics, science, social studies, art, music, 
health education, physical education, 
foreign languages, business education, 
safety and driver education, industrial 
arts, vocational agriculture, homemak- 
ing, distributive education, and trade 
and industrial education. The reports 
include recommendations on the con- 
tent and sequence of courses, course 
credit, programs for talented students, 
the classroom procedure of teachers, 
administration of each program, text- 
books and other teaching materials and 
equipment, and on professional prepa- 
ration of teachers. 

Staff members of approximately 300 
schools and 20 colleges have agreed to 
make an intensive study of the reports 
and, by March 1, 1960, to submit their 
findings to the State Department of 
Education. 


J. W. Edgar 


A Coordinating Committee composed 
of the chairmen of the eleven commis- 
sions, in addition to representatives of 
elementary and secondary school prin- 
cipals, will consider suggestions received 
from local schools and aid in the devel- 
opment of the final report concerning 
this study. The State Board of Educa- 
tion has appointed a committee of seven 
of its own members to work actively 
with the staff of the State Department 
of Education and the Coordinating Com- 
mittee in the development of the final 
report, which will be made to the State 
Board of Education in mid-1960. In 
addition to the local school and college 
groups, professional organizations have 
arranged a series of meetings through- 
out the state for intensive study of these 
proposals, 

It is anticipated that the final report 
adopted by the State Board of Education 
will contain new and revised standards 
that will be used for the accreditation 
of schools; suggestions for improving 
teacher education; criteria helpful in 
the textbook selection; a general plan 
for the development of State Depart- 
ment of Education bulletins and publi- 
and suggestions for local 
schools in regard to instructional ma- 
terials and supplies. 

This study grew out of several state- 
wide projects that have been in opera- 
tion during the past few years in Texas. 
In 1956-57, there was a study of grad- 
uation requirements that resulted in 
changes in the required course offerings 
in Texas high schools, At the time these 
changes were made, the State Board of 
Education recommended that plans be 
made for a detailed study of course 
offerings and to consider the possibility 
of eventually requiring 20 units for 
graduation from Texas schools. A new 
guidance plan was also recommended. 

As a result of this over-all curriculum 
improvement project, it is anticipated 
that some new standards will be adopted 
which will assist in determining the qual- 
ity of instruction in accredited school 
systems and that improved curriculum 
materials will be developed to aid in 
the implementation of the standards. 

The policies resulting from this study 
will serve as the basis for other school 
improvements and will be a vital factor 
in the quality of instruction to be found 
in Texas schools for a number of years. 


cations; 


Ce 
YOU CAN 


HELP 10 
PROMOTE 
“SAFE DRIVING’ 


Here’s how you can help: In this week’s 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student’s responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING + DETROIT 2, MICH 





Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 


cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
ee 


When Writing to Advertisers 
| Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 











22-T 


THE 
VOLUME LIBRARY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Recommended by Principals and 
Teachers for students 8 to 18, as the 
best combined reference and home 
study encyclopedia. 


Write to 
Educators Association 
Commercial Distributors 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





Send today for our 
Bargains in Books 
Catalog for schools 

and libraries. Lists 

and deseribes thou- 
sands of new books and 

old favorites—best sellers, 
history, religious, classics, 
juveniles, ete. Profusely ilius- 

trated. Bring a well-stocked bookstore inte your 
home. Also ask for paper book Catalog No. 859. 


Send for our free BOOK FAIR leaflet which 
explains how you can sponsor a profitable 
Book Fair in your school! 
SERVING THE BOOK BUYERS OF 
AMERICA SINCE 1895 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
38, 564 W. Monroe St Chicago 6, 


BASIC BOOKS 
CATALOG 


Dept 1. 











Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


BLUE RIBBON AWARD: 
1959 American Film Festivat 


“THE EARTH AND ITS MOONS” 


This authoritative award-winning filmstrip was 
written expressly for Junior and Senior high school 
science — Dr. ang J. Smith of the Yale 
ory, produced by Eliiott H. Kone, Director 
of Yale's Kudie- Visual Center. 
“The Earth and its Moons” ‘is a six part unit: 
The Earth's Shape and Size . . . Motions of the 
Earth in Space . . . The Earth as a Planet 
Exploring the Space around the | ania . Infor: 
mation from Satellites... The Moo 
The complete unit of six filmstrips i. ‘available for 
$42. This series is available for preview. Free 
filmstri catalogue available. 
vat it en on! 7 Vy 
be dea” FILMS FOR 


EDUCATION, INC 

Audio Lane 

New Haven 11 
Connecticut 





NATIONWIDE CURRENT EVENTS 
AND ENGLISH CONTESTS 


@ VITALIZE your classes (grades 4 through 12) by 
entering your students in a nationwide competitive 
examination 
SEND TODAY for full details and FREE samples 
of previous examinations to Donald R. Honz 
Director Educational Stimuli 1124 Belknap 
Street. Superior, Wisconsin 





BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 
LATIN "GREEK. SPANISH GERMAN 


THER MODERN F AGE TEXT 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO 


PLACE, NEW YORK 3. Y 


Inc 


67 IRVING 





Fue 
MATERIALS 


1. BELL & HOWELL 

Booklet ‘ ‘Teaching and Trainin 
Motion Pictures’ (See Sept. 23 
2. BOOK SUPPLY CO., p. 22-T 
Bargains in Books catalogue 

3. CEREAL INSTITUTE 
Breakfast source book 
p. 3-T) 

4. CORONET FILMS, p. 9-T 

(e) Catalogue of Coronet science, math 
films _(b) Preview prints of (1) Aris- 
totle, Scientific Method (2) Galileo 
(3) Newton 

5. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 22-T 
Details and examples of student 
examinatons 

6. EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, p. 22-T 
Information on the Volume Library 
Encyclopedia 

7. FULMS FOR EDUCATORS, p. 22-T 
Catalogue of filmstrips 

8. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 21-T 

Reprints of General Motors ad in Student 
edition 

9. GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 

Booklet, ‘‘Automobile Story’ 

(Sept. 23, p. 29-T) 

10. MAUPINTOUR, p. 21-T 

Information on Europeon and Russian tours 
11. NATIONAL COAL 

——(a) Teaching aids list —— 
tion on coal careers (Oct. 21, 


with 
Teacher) 


(Sept. 23 Teacher, 


(b) Informa- 
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To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


—.12. NEW YORK TIMES 
Filmstrip list (Sept. 23, p. 31-T) 

— 13. NOBLE AND NOBLE, p. 16-T 
Descriptive catalogue ST 
14. OLSON RADIO, p. 10-T 
One year subscription to Olson catalogue 

15. PERFECTION FORM, p. 2-T 
Complete catalogue of English tests 

16. RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Booklet ‘Aids to Education’ (Oct 
p. 20-T) 

17. SYRACUSE UNIV. PRESS, p. 4-T 
Brewster House Book News 

— 18. THOMAS Y. CROWELL 
Catalogue (Oct. 7, p. 2-T) 
19. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING, p. 22-T 
Catalogue ST 

—~20. UNITED STATES ARMY 
Booklet: ___(a) Getting Ahead —(b) Meet 
Modern Army ——(c) What Are Chances of 
Making Good? —(d) This Is How It Is 
——(¢) Military Guidance —_(f) Army Oc- 
cupations and You —(g) Data on Army 
movies. (Oct. 21, p. 7-T) 

—.21. WORLD PUBLISHING CO., p 
Dictionary Guide 
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When the National Book Awards 
were announced this year for 1958, I 
glanced down the list of prize winners 
and stopped suddenly at one—the name 
of Bernard Malamud. Mr. Malamud had 
taken the top fiction prize for a book 
of short stories, The Magic Barrel. 

I had heard the name before, of 
course, but somehow I felt the name 
was associated with Scholastic Maga- 
zines in some way. Strictly on a hunch, 
I asked our librarian to try and find 
the name in our files. 

Sure enough, the name_ Bernard 
Malamud popped up in our own pages. 
As an 18-year-old senior at Erasmus 
Hall H. S. in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. 
Malamud had won the $25 second 
prize in the Scholastic Writing Awards 
program for 1932. He won it for 
‘familiar essay” called “Life from Be- 
hind a Counter.” 

Mr. Malamud was not the first author 
to get his start in our Writing Awards. 
But every time I hear some such suc- 
cess story, I am all the more convinced 
of the value of our awards programs in 
writing, art, and photography. 

The Scholastic Magazines 
Awards has uncovered such literary 
talent as Gladys Schmitt, Maureen 
Daly, Winfield T. Scott, Irwin Shapiro, 
Tom Prideaux, Jean Stafford, and nu- 
merous others. 

Our Art Awards program, including 
painting, drawing, design, crafts, and 
photography, has brought to public at- 
tention the youthful work of many 
artists including Robert McCloskey 
(who was to win a Caldecott medal in 
1942 for “Make Way for Ducklings”), 
Sidney Simon, and Harry Bertoia. 

The school year 1959-60 will be 
the 35th year for our writing awards 
program, and the 33rd for our art 
awards. (This is the sixth year of Writ- 
ing Award sponsorship by the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co.) We have the official 
approval of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals for both 
projects. 

So if there’s some budding talent in 
your school, write for our rules booklet, 
indicating interest in the art or writing 
awards programs. Address your re- 
quests to Writing Awards (Art Awards, 
Photo Awards), Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 

Who knows? You may have a Ber- 
nard Malamud in your class. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Nov. 4, 10:00 am, (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: “Big Doc’s Girl,” adapted 
by Leonard Moran from the novel by 
Mary Madearis, co-starring Margaret 
O’Brien and Gene Raymond. (Paper- 
back edition soon to be available 
through Teen-Age Book Club.) A young 
girl with aspirations for the concert 
stage scorns the back-country patients 
who visit her doctor-father. A ye 
crisis brings her in closer contact wit 
the patients and forces her to recognize 
her self-centeredness. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. What does the city represent 
to Mary Clayborne? The back-country? 
Does the contrast fairly state the at- 
tractions and disadvantages of each 
way of life? 2. How and why does 
the bride’s song at the country wed- 
ding change Mary’s life? 3. Why does 
Mary first = to marry the doctor? 
Why does she change her mind? 

Fri., Nov. 6, 10:00 a. (CBS-TV) Twilight 
Zone: “Escape Clause” by Rod Serling. 
David Wayne and Thomas Gomez star 
in a variation on the Faust legend. 

Sun., Nov. 8, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sun- 
day Showcase: “Murder and the An- 
droid,” an original science-fiction drama 
by Alfred Bester about a man who 
earns his living by renting out “an- 
droids’—synthetic men. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theatre: “Emily, or What Did He See 
in Her?,” starring Ronald Reagan. 

Mon., Nov. 9, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: “I, Don 
Quixote,” a drama by Dale Wasserman 
based on the life and works of Miguel 
de Cervantes, starring Lee J. Cobb in 
the dual role of Cervantes and Quixote, 
and Eli Wallach as Saneho Panza. 
Cervantes, in jail awaiting trial before 
the Inquisition, faces first a trial con- 
ducted by his fellow prisoners on the 
charges that he is an idealist, a bad 
poet, and an honest man. Cervantes 
pleads guilty and stands to lose his 
worldly possessions, including his fa- 
mous novel, if he cannot present a 
satisfactory defense. STUD QUES- 
TIONS: 1. How does Cervantes, as con- 
ceived by Dale Wasserman, resemble 
Quixote? Are the biographical facts that 
appear in the play true to life? 2. 
What is the central theme of “Don 
Quixote”? Are Quixote’s ideas and ad- 
ventures pure madness? Have you met 
the wise fool elsewhere in literature? 
3. Read at least one passage of the 
original novel. (Available in paper- 
back: “Don Quixote of La Mancha by 
Miguel de Cervantes,” ed. by Walter 
Starkie, New American Library, 50 
cents, or ed. by Leslie G. Crocker, 
Pocket Library, 50 cents, available in 
Feb. through Campus Book Club. Has 
Wasserman preserved Cervantes’ dia- 
logue? What does quixotic mean now? 

Tues., Nov. 10, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford 
Startime: “The icked Scheme of 
Jebal Deeks,” by John D. Hess, based 
on his short story appearing in the 
September, 1952, “Esquire Magazine,” 
starring Alec Guinness. A modest bank 
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clerk decides to defraud his bank by 
depositing extra cash in key accounts. 
When Jebal Deeks is the only man who 
can resolve the chaos that follows, he 
is offered the presidency of the bank. 

Fri., Nov. 13, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Art Carney Show: “Our Town.” Study 
questions next week. 

Sun., Nov. 15, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “A Doll's House.” 
(Teleguide next week.) 


Julie Harris stars in “A Doll’s House’ 
on Hallmark. Hall of Fame, Sunday, 
November 15, 7:30 p.m., over NBC-TV. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Nov. 4, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) “An- 
other Evening with Fred Astaire.” Fred 
Astaire, Barrie Chase, and the Jonah 
Jones Quartet. 

Thurs., Nov. 5, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Big 
Party by Revlon: ene Dunne hosts. 

Fri., Nov. 6, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Bell Telephone Hour: A salute to the 
Armed Forces with Johnny Desmond, 
Jane Froman, and the New York City 
Ballet Company’s Jacques D’Amboise 
and Allegra Kent. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Per- 
son: Erle Stanley Gardner, mystery 
writer; Marge and Gower Champion, 
dancers. 

Sat., Nov. 7, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The New 
York Philharmonic: Under the. direc- 
tion of Eleazar De Carvalho, with pi- 
anist Robert Casadesus. 

Sun., Nov. 8 and 15, 8:15 a.m. (NBC) 
Faith in Action: “The Rich Heritage 
of Church Music,” narrated by Dr. 
Robert Baker, director of music at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns Hop- 
kins File 7: “Euterpe and You.” Dr. 
William Sebastian Hart, musicologist, 
introduces Euterpe, goddess of music, 
from the Greeks to the moderns. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera Com- 
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pany: “Fidelio.” A paperback of the 
opera is available for 50 cents from Box 
77, Mount Vernon 10, N.Y. 

10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York area; 
check your local station for time and 
schedule). Invitation to Learning: 
Thomas Mann’s “Buddenbrooks” repre- 
sents Germany on the “Thirteen Na- 
tions Cycle.” 

Wed., Nov. 11, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Louis Jourdan Timex Show: Variety 
show with Jerry Lewis, Abbe Lane, 
Xavier Cugat, and others. 

Fri., Nov. 13, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Schu- 
bert Alley: Songs and dances from 
Broadway musicals of the last 60 years. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sun., Nov. 8, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “ ge of the Jet.” 
The story of commercia! aviation from 
the post-World War I period to mod- 
ern jets, told by filmed records of many 
of the early painful steps—a two-day, 
arduous journey from New York to 
Columbus, Ohio, by plane, train, and 
trailer; the war years and MATS; to- 
ore jets. Study guides for series avail- 
able from the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N.J. 

Mon., Nov. 9, 11:00 am. (CBS-TV) 
Woman! “The Marriage That Failed.” 
A study of the major causes of marital 
failure and community facilities avail- 
able to help troubled couples, it will 
concentrate on the entire area of mar- 
riage conflicts and problems. 

Tues., Nov. 10, 9:05 p.m. (CBS) The Hid- 
den Revolution: “To See Ourselves.” 
The first of this season’s series of the 
Peabody Award-winning programs of 
actuality reports, narrated by Edward 
R. Murrow. The first program is an ex- 
amination of the American image at 
mid-century, at home and abroad. 
Among the participants: Senator J. W. 
Fulbright, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; C. D. 
Jackson, vice-president of Time, Inc.; 
Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, professor of an- 
thropology, Harvard University; Russell 
Lynes, managing editor, “Harper's” 
magazine; Archibald MacLeish, poet 

and mh > 

Wed., Nov. 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “The Population Explosion.” 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Nov. 7, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Survival.”’ Story 
of the struggle for survival of a family 
of foxes and a flock of terns in Sweden. 

Sun.,Nov. 8, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Con- 
quest: A descent by bathyscape over 
4,000 feet into the sea, off San Diego, 
California, to explore the mysterious 
La Jolla Canyon on the bottom with 
Drs. Robert Dietz and Andreas 
Rechnitzer, oceanographers with the 
Navy Electronics Laboratory, and 
Jacques Piccard, bathyscape designer. 

Mon., Nov. 9, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Liquids. Nov. 10: Molecular 
Weights of Liquids and Solids. Nov. 
11: Number, Weight, Volume. Nov. 12: 
Electro-negativity; Polar Molecules. 
Nov. 13: Water; The Hydrogen Bond. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Nov. 6, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Perilous Assign- 
ment,” a mountain climbing expedition. 

Sat., Nov. 7, gs (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: “Beaver Takes a Walk.” 
Beaver tries to duplicate his father’s 
20-mile walking record. 

Sun., Nov. 8, 7.00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: 
A modern variation of the old story 
of the boy who cried “Wolf!” Timmie 
finds no one will listen when he re- 
ny a neighbor’s house afire after he 
as told too many ane ers.” 

Mon., Nov. 9, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirle 
Temple’s Storybook: “The Emperor's 
New Clothes,” starring Eli Wallach. 


Fri., 


tives of religi faiths are listed once each semester. 
































To a student looking up Socrates, one edition of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica might seem as current as 
another. 


But behind the familiar covers, science and many 
other subjects change, expand, and are revised at 
the astonishing rate of 4 million words per year. 
This is why most high schools and libraries regularly 
re-order a new edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


In effect, they are renewing the equivalent of 700 aver- 
age reference books for less than 30 cents a volume. 


SOCRATES DOESN’T CHANGE... 


IS REWRITTEN EVERY YEAR 


And the 24 volumes of Encyclopaedia Britannica cover 
more high school subjects more thoroughly than any 
other set. Thus, in terms of usefulness as well as 
in words per dollar, this “reference standard of the 
world” actually costs less than other recognized 
encyclopaedias. 


Note: Because of its unexcelled science coverage, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica qualifies for use in today’s 
stepped-up science teaching programs. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 317-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


HNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 


























